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AUBURN ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


In Bond Issue For Health Facilities— 
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President Harry M. Philpott, left, presented a 
certificate and gold key to this year’s winners of 
_ the President’s Award. The awards, made to the 
outstanding graduate of each academic school 
during the past 12-month period, were won by, 
seated from left: Sarah Bowling Williams of Sun- 
flower, School of Agriculture; Donald R. Beasley, 
formerly of Birmingham and now of Montgomery, 


Engineering; 


JUNE, 1971 


School of Architecture and Fine Arts; Thomas 
Bryan Traylor of Gadsden, and Robert Thomas 
Skelton of Auburn, School of Arts and Sciences. 
Standing with Dr. Philpott from left: William J. 
Camp of Bowdon, Ga., School of Business; Bev- 
erly K. Beaird of Montgomery, School of Educa- 
tion; James Riley Boddie of Tallassee, School of 


and Patricia Rickenbacker Davis 
of Newnan, Ga., 


School of Home Economics. 


Alumni Start Student Loan Fund 


by Kaye Lovvorn ’64 

The Auburn Alumni Association has established a stu- 
dent aid fund to combat severe federal cutbacks in financial 
aid to students. The cutbacks mean that many Auburn stu- 
dents who depend on part-time 
work with the University through 
the Work-Study Program and on 
National Student Defense Loans 
are without money to complete 
their educations. 

At the time the new program 
Was approved by the Alumni 
Executive Committee on May 22, 
summer loans to Auburn stu- 
dents had been limited to those 
graduating summer quarter (a 
73 pefcent cut) and the work- 
Study program for the summer 
quarter had been cancelled due 
to lack of funds. 

Charles B. Roberts, director of 
Student Financial Aid for the 
University, said the alumni as- 
Sistance “comes at a time of crit- 
Ileal need when the number of 
students requesting financial as- 
Sistance js increasing and the 
funds from federal sources are 
decreasing.” He pointed out that 
applications for financial aid 
for this spring are three times 


greater than they were a year 
ago.” 


PRESIDENT’S AWARDS — Auburn University 
; 
: 


Alumni Association, said the 
“action establishes a meaningful 
loan program from alumni con- 
tributions and gives an impor- 
tant new dimension to our Au- 
burn Annual Giving program.” 
Auburn Annual Giving has sup- 
ported the teaching program in 
six years of its existence by the 
establishment of 26 alumni pro- 
fessorships of which 22 are cur- 
rently in effect. 


‘Wonderful Loyalty’ 


Expressing his appreciation to 
alumni for their “wonderful loy- 
alty and support,” Auburn Presi- 
dent Harry M. Philpott said, “We 
would hope to supplement as 
much of this amount as possible 
with federal loan funds which 
require some matching funds 
provided by the University.” 

The alumni money allocated to 
the student loan fund will be 
used: (1) To meet obligations 
which Auburn has made to en- 
rolled students for financial aid 
in the event that money from 
other sources, particularly gov- 
ernmental aid, should not be 
available. (2) To make initial 
loans to needy students to sup- 
plement funds from other sour- 


The alumni loan program will 
be financed by a portion of funds 
of the Auburn Annual Giving 
Program, made up of contribu- 
tions by alumni. James M. 
Brown, Jr., ’46, president of the 


< 


ces. Such loans will be made on 
the same basis as established for 
federal loans. (3) To offer schol- 
arships on the basis of need and 
achievement. 


Summer Aid 


Although originally intended 
that the money should be in- 
vested and the earnings be used 
to provide loans, Dr. Philpott 
has said that a portion of the 
original principle, up tu $100,000, 
will be used to allow the Uni- 
versity to restore money for 
loans for the summer quarter. 
When the money is repaid the 
principle will then be invested. 
Mr. Roberts, of the student fi- 
nancial office, says this means 
that all students previously ap- 
proved for loans for summer 
quarter will receive them, not 
merely graduating seniors. 

About the situation for student 
financial ,aid for summer quar- 
ter, Mr. Roberts explains that 
the Work-Study program, which 
receives 80 percent of its finan- 
cial support from the federal 
government, “received $47,000 or 
29 percent of an expected $150,- 
000 for the six-month period of 
July i-Dec. 31.” As a result the 
surnmer program has been can- 
celled to leave funds for the reg- 
ular school year. The Work- 


AUBURN, ALABAMA 


Pharmacy Gets $4 Million, To Stay In Auburn 


Auburn has received $4 million for a new pharmacy 
facility from the $53 million bond issue passed by the Ala- 
bama Legislature in May for the improvement of medical 


and allied health facilities in the 
state. The money, originally re- 
quested to establish a center for 
pharmacy and allied health pro- 
grams (including medical and 
laboratory technology) at Au- 
burn University in Montgomery, 
will be used on the main cam- 
pus as amended by a bill in the 
legislature. 


The University had proposed 
to move the School of Pharmacy 
to Auburn University at Mont- 
gomery after a group of distin- 
guished consultants recommend- 
ed that, while the school had 
done well on the Auburn cam- 
pus, the full potential of the 
Pharmacy School would be bet- 
ter served by locating it at an 
urban campus closer to more 
hospital facilities and commun- 
ity pharmacies. 


However, many Auburn resi- 
dents strenuously objected to the 
move of the Pharmacy. School 
and a controversy ensued which 
resulted in an amendment re- 
quiring the money to be used on 
the Auburn campus. 


Philpott—‘delighted’ 


In commending the legislature 
for passing the health care pack- 
age; Dr. Harry M. Philpott, Au- 
burn president, said, “We are 
delighted that the legislation al- 
locates $4 million for ‘the ac- 
quiring and providing facilities 
suitable for education and train- 
ing of pharmacists by Auburn 
University.’ 


. 
Open In 3 Years 


“The University will begin 
immediately with planning nec- 
essary to construct the finest 
building possible for the future 
needs of pharmacy education. It 
is our hope that bids can be 
taken within the year and the 
facility will be available for oc- 
cupancy within three years. 


“We will also investigate the 
possibilities of attracting federal 
matching funds as we make our 
plans.” 


Study Program for the summer 
alone usually costs about $70,000. 
Some 150 students had already 
been approved for part-time 
work and 50 for full-time during 
the summer when the program 
had to be cancelled. 


Cutbacks on federal financing 
of student aid will have far- 
reaching effects on higher edu- 
cation, particularly when coming 


(Continued on page 2) 


Dean Sam Coker of the School 
of Pharmacy expressed his de- 
light about the new facility and 
said, “We are very grateful and 
hope that the new facility will 
prove to be the down payment 
on a program of pharmaceutical 
excellence at Auburn.” 


Auburn currently has the on- 
ly state-supported school of 
pharmacy in Alabama. Its build- 
ing, Miller Hall, was built and 
equipped in 1951 for less than 
$350,000 to prevent the school 
from losing its accreditation. The 
building has lacked many facili- 
ties for the best learning situa- 
tions. Although Auburn has had 
space for 80 students per class, 
it has trained 100 per class for 
the last two years. The School 
has received a Health Profes- 
sionals Educational Improvement 
Grant which requires that the 
school must admit and provide 
space for at least 100 students. 
Auburn has managed to do so by 
operating laboratory sections 
from 12:00 noon until] 9:00 in 
the evening. The new facility 
will accommodate an enrollment 
of 150 per class under more ideal 
teaching situations. 


Broader Role 


Dean Coker pointed out that 
in the future the pharmacist will 
be playing a broader role in 
health services and it is toward 
that role that the Auburn pro- 
gram must be planned. The new 
role will include advising the 
physician and the patient on 
drug incompatibilities and 
changes; telling the _ patient 
about possible side effects, etc., 
from drugs; and coordinating 
with the patient diet and drug 
therapy for such problems as di- 
abetes, obesity, etc. 

Because the role of the phar- 
macist will extend beyond his 
traditional compounding and 
dispensing of drugs, his training 
must extend further than the 
traditional classroom and labora- 
tory and be supplemented with 
experience in a clinical setting 
provided by a hospital, a clinic, 
or another health care facility. 

Planning toward clinical (or 
patient-oriented) pharmacy, Au- 
burn’s School of Pharmacy will 
begin fall quarter a _ teaching 
program in cooperation with Lee 
County Hospital. Fifth year stu- 
dents will spend some time in 
the hospital studying drug ef- 
fects on patients. 

Dean Coker says that in future 
years the School of Pharmacy 
also expects to do research in 
the area of toxicology in coop- 
eration with the State Toxicol- 
ogy and Crime Investigating 
Laboratory, located in Auburn. 
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SULLIVAN AWARDS—Auburn University Presi- 
dent Harry M. Philpott, center, poses with the 
student recipients of the Algernon Sydney Sulli- 
van Awards presented annually on the basis of 
moral and spiritual characteristics. Lt. Comman- 
der Thomas Kenneth Mattingly, II, the command 
module pilot for the Apollo 16 mission, is the 


ons 


A Chance To Work And Study— 


Industry Needs More Co-op Students 


Although unemployment is a national problem for stu- 
dents one group is having no problem finding “part-time” 
employment. In fact, some jobs are going begging for co-op 


students. Not all the jobs are 
glamorous, but all fit in with 
that old adage, “Experience is 
the best teacher.” The jobs are 
al] part of the cooperative edu- 
cation program at Auburn Uni- 
versity. An average of 700 stu- 
dents per quarter at Auburn al- 
ternate academic quarters with 
on-the-job-education quarters in 


Mortar Board Taps 
Top Senior Women 


Mortar Board, top senior 
women’s honorary, made its an- 
nual selection of new members 
recently. Twenty-five women 
were tapped for their outstand- 
ing qualities of leadership, schol- 
arship, and service. 

Officers are: Beth Avert, 
president of Macon, Ga.; Patti 
Kime, vice president of Birming- 
ham; Carol Crawford, secretary 
of Atmore; and Sue Turner of 
Vero Beach, Fla., treasurer. 

Other members are: Lane Ag- 
new of Decatur, Debbie Brown 
of LaFayette, Charlene Bunting 
of Perry, Fla., Marion Cox of 
Nashville, Tenn., Martha Ann 
Dunn of Birmingham, Inza Fort 
of Bessemer, Beverly Fredrick 
of Montgomery, Marva Ann Gil- 
lam_ of Brewton, Anne Hipp of 
Birmingham, Angela Johnson of 
Dadeville, Dee Lee of Pompano 
Beach, Fla., Cheryl Lehman of 
Nashville, Tenn., Judy Pace of 
Perry, Ga., Anita Page of Eu- 
faula, Amy Lynn Phillips of Bir- 
mingham, Marsha Prather of 
Auburn, Kathy Rice of Orlando, 
Fla., Jane Sinback of Mobile, 
Susan Spratlin of Birmingham, 
Becky Stanford of Montgomery, 
and Linda Weldon of Wetump- 
ka. 


2 


a five year program, according 
to Tom Padgett, assistant direc- 
tor of the Cooperative Education 
Program. . 

Co-ops, although they are a 
very large and diversified group, 
usually feel a fellowship with 
others in the program. Most feel 
the experience they receive in 
the business world is essential to 
their education, and the savings 
they keep from their wages help 
to finance their total education. 

Locations of jobs may run 
from the exotic Ascension Is- 
lands, off South Africa; to the 
edge of campus, in the city of 
Auburn. The accepted curricula, 
once limited to engineering, has 
mushroomed to include 30 aca- 
demic majors. The School of En- 
gineering, providing 75 percent 
of the co-op students, is still the 
base of the program. 

Sen. John Sparkman’s Wash- 
ington office employs two co- 
ops, Steve Cox of Wilsonville 
and Fred Hudson of Winfield. 
Both are political science majors. 

Agricultural engineering is 


Student Loan Fund 


(Continued from page 1) 


at a time when it’s harder for a 
student to get a part-time job 
outside the University. Mr. Rob- 
erts said Auburn has received 
6,000 applications for financial 
aid for next year, but “if fund- 
ing cuts remain in effect, we 
will not be able to serve more 
than 1,500 of them.” Looking 
closer at the economic picture 
for students, he pointed out that 
“four times as many students are 
looking for summer jobs than in 
previous years. Many had 
planned to come to summer 
school because they couldn’t find 
jobs at home.” 


alumnus to receive the award but was unable to 
be present for the ceremony. Student winners 
are, left, Miss Lucy M. McCord of Baton Rouge, 
La., past president of Associated Women Students, 
and Douglas N. Davis, Winterville, Ga., past vice 
president of the Student Government Association 
who acted as president spring quarter. 


represented in the co-op pro- 
gram by Sam Wiggins of Mon- 
roeville and his alternate, Joe 
Mims of Uriah, who work for 
the Womack Angus Farm in 
Alabama. 


Students co-op in work con- 
cerning one of the country’s most 
prominent problems, environ- 
mental ecology. Chemical and 
civil engineering students, as 
well as majors in economics, 
business management, and bi- 
ology will be needed in environ- 
mental control jobs. 

Auburn art students co-op in 
positions of textbook and ad- 
vertisement design for a national 
book publishing company. 

Education majors, a total of 12 
during the spring quarter, are 
co-oping in school systems as 
teacher aides or teacher assist- 
ants. Two co-ops alternate quar- 
ters in an Auburn high school 
and act as teacher of a physical 
education class. 

At the Birmingham Municipal 
Airport, two aviation manage- 
ment students make up the staff 
of the airport manager. The Co- 
Operative Education office re- 
ports that their aviation gradu- 
ates have found permanent jobs 
even when aviation graduates 
find a tight job market. 

Married students often find 
that co-oping will not ‘work 
out” for them, but marrieds 
sometimes do manage workable 
arrangements. Eugene and Sarak 
Metzger, both of Huntsville, are 
probably a unique pair since 
they share a major—electrical 
engineering. The two alternate 
quarters between Auburn for 
academic study and Huntsville 
for co-op experience. Both hold 
space-related jobs, but with dif- 
ferent organizations. 

The co-op office hopes to place 
radio and television majors in 
co-op positions soon with radio 
stations. Sociology, psychology, 
speech therapy, and rehabilita- 
tion majors have been proposed 


Scholarship Recognized— 


Phi Kappa Phi Honors 103 


Phi Kappa Phi, highest scholastic honorary at Auburn 
University, initiated 70 undergraduates, 30 graduate stu- 
dents and three faculty members on May 27. To be nomi- 


nated for membership in Phi 
Kappa Phi, a student must be in 
the upper five per cent of his 
class. Nominations are made 
quarterly, with faculty admitted 
once each school year. 

Faculty to be honored include 
Dr. Harry M. Philpott, president 
of Auburn University, Fred H. 
Pumphrey, Dean Emeritus of 
School of Engineering, and Dr. 
Edwin V. Smith, dean of School 
of Agriculture and director of 
the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Undergraduates are Sarah L. 
Arendall of Birmingham, Roy 
Mason Arnold of Selma, Judith 
Barrett of Auburn, Joseph F. 
Barth of Linthicum, Md., Bev- 
erly Beaird of Montgomery, Mrs. 
Dana Beshears of Montgomery. 

Michael P. Bess of Auburn, 
Patricia Blankenship of Fairfax, 
J. R. Boddie of Tallassee, George 
R. Boller of Tampa, Fla., Mar- 
garet L. Bunn of Alexander City, 
John H. Camp, Jr., of Montgom- 
ery, William Camp of Bowdon, 
Ga. 

Carol A. Chandler of Cullman, 
Patrick S. Cheatham of New 
York City, Alberto Chiesa of Au- 
burn, Beverly Joyce Cope of En- 
terprise, Kay Ellen Cotney of 
Roanoke, Edwin M. Crawford of 
High Springs, Thomas Craig 
Davis of Ozark, William R. Davis 
of Ragland, Cheryle Diane Dean 
of New Orleans, La. 

Mary Ellen DeMore of 
Clarkesville, Ga., James H. Dix- 
on of Auburn, Madge H. Dun- 
meyer of Birmingham, Rodney 
Wayne Dunn of Gadsden, Ed- 
ward Allen Fountain of Monroe- 
ville, Judy Allen Fuller of East 
Gadsden, Sharon Gandy of Fair- 
fax, Va. 

R. A. Gates of Auburn, Peter 
H. Glawe of Montgomery, Linda 
O. Hardie of Auburn, Ann Hollis 
Higgins Seghers of Montgomery, 
Marcia Hilliard of Camilla, Ga., 
Ronnie Hillyer of Opelika, Ron- 
ald G. Horton of Andalusia, 
James M. Howard of Talladega. 

Princie L. Ingram of Auburn, 
Joseph E. Johnson of Enterprise, 
Martha N. Johnson of Opp, Paul 
J. Johnston of Huntsville, Bob- 
by Earl Jones of Bay Minette, 
Cynthia L. Bashore Jones of 
Perry, Ga., Jane Kerby of La- 
Grange, Ga., D. B. Kimsey of 
Crossville, Mary Kathleen King 
of Prattville. 

Marilyn Lee of Alexander 
City, R. B. Leggett of Mobile, 
John M. Lion of Montgomery, 
Lexa Lucille Magnus of Bir- 
mingham, Lucy M. McCord of 
Baton Rouge, La., Kathy J. Mc- 
Knight of Dothan, Betty Mitchell 
of Memphis, Tenn., Ann Mordic 
of Columbus. 

Kenneth H. Morgan of Ope- 
lika, George W. Nunn of Fair- 


to work with state mental health 
facilities. 

At least one state vocational 
school has an opening for a 
family and child development 
major. A computerized paper 
mill in Mississippi is seeking a 
chemical engineering student as 
a co-op. 


field, Agnes M. O’Brien of Bir- 
mingham, Janice Lano: Parker 
of Gadsden, Ronald E. Paulk of 
Florence, William B. Poucher of 
Auburn, James M. Prichett of 
Linden, Herbert E, Randall of 
Auburn. 

William H. Redmond of Maury 
City, Tenn., Nancy Caro] Rich- 
ter of Athens, Brenda Davis 
Roehn of Montgomery, Charles 
H. Sabens of Opelika, Judy Shel- 
ton of Goodwater, Robert T. 
Skelton of Auburn, Wanda Snow 
of Birmingham, and Jane A. 
Stacey of Bay Minette. 

Graduate students include 
John L. Adrian of Centre, Cheng 
Hsiong Chen of Taman, Taiwan, 
Joan Christopher of Columbus, 
Ga., H. C. Ellis of Oneonta, 
George R. Gardner of Cullman. 

Robert E. Gray of Prattville, 
Charles Hill of Birmingham, Al- 
bert W. Johnson of Florence, 
S.C., Robert E. Johnson of Sel- 
ma, Albert B. Kitchens of Co- 
lumbus, Ga., William G. Legg of 
Moulton, Sheng Shong Lin of 
Auburn, Douglas H. Powell of 
Auburn, John C. Propes of Por- 
tales, N. Mex. 

Thomas Roney of Headland, 
James R. Sidbury of Charlotte, 
N.C., Gerald W. Smith of Hunts- 
ville, Tina H. Straley of Auburn, 
John T. Van Cleave of Jackson- 
ville, Robert H. Wynne of Pu- 
laski, Tenn. 

Ruth G. Stewart of Pensacola, 
Fla., Darrell G. Taylor of Pen- 
sacola, Fla., Lewis M. Thomas of 
Alexander City, Thomas B. 
Traylor of Gadsden, A. C. Troy 
of Opelika, Alan C. Turnham of 
Mountain Brook, Mary Ann 
Wages of Atlanta, Ga., Hoyt M. 
Warren of Auburn, Judy L. 
Williams of Auburn and Sarah 
Bowling Williams of Sunflower. 


GOTTLIEB PROFESSOR. — 
Dr. Joseph F. Judkins,Jr., ase 
sociate professor of civil engi- 
neering at Auburn University, 
has been appointed first Gott- 
lieb Professor at Auburn. The 
professorship, established 1m 
1966, honors the late Sam and 
Jacob Gottlieb and involves gifts 
to the University in their wills 
and other — contributions by 
friends, associates, and their 
brother, Leon Gottlieb, of C0- 
lumbus, Ga. 
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— CAMPUS ROUNDUP — 


Spring Brings Sit-in, Sleep-out, Black Demands 


Spring quarter brought students out for sunbathing and 
activism. Among the activities in the month before the 
quarter was over was the Human Rights Forum “strike 


against business as usual,” a 
sleep-out by coeds seeking lib- 
eralization of women’s rules, and 
negotiations by black students 
with President Philpott and the 
Council of Deans for more black 
students, black professors, and 
black studies. 

The Human Rights Forum 
strike on May 5 resulted in a 
sit-in outside the Student Gov- 
ernment Association (SGA) of- 
fices on the third floor of the 
Union Building; a march around 
campus to visit ROTC officials, 
President Philpott, and Dean of 
Women Katharine Cater, and fi- 
nally to Graves Amphitheatre 
for a rock concert. 

The sit-in came after SGA 
President Jimmy Tucker in- 
formed a speaker he could not 
use the public address system in 
the area adjacent to Haley Cen- 
ter during classes. Rules permit 
the use of the amplifier only 
during the first ten minutes of 
each hour between classes and 


from noon until 1 p.m. That af- 
ternoon about 250 students 


marched to the SGA offices and 
Sang and stood around while five 
members negotiated with Tucker 
demanding a special session of 
the Student Senate to consider 
changing the rules about the PA 
system. Tucker’ refused to hold 
the session but invited senators 
and demonstrators to an open 
forum that night at:Haley Cen- 
ter (about 10 tof 30 senators and 
about 50-students showed up). 

Next: the students marched to 
the ROTC Offices; then -to ‘the 
president’s office, asking that he 
attend the special Senate forum 
that night; that he take steps to 
approve a resolution from the 
Auburn chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union calling for 
changes in the University dis- 
cipline code; and that he accom- 
pany the group in the march for 
peace in Vietnam. 

President Philpott told them 
that he could not accompany the 
students nor go to the Senate 
meeting because of prior engage- 
ments but that he sympathized 
with the movement for peace. 
He invited anyone interested in 
talking to him to do so the next 
afternoon when he held a “rap 
session” in Samford Park. 

The sleep-out in protest of 
women’s rules came May 20 


ie: F a 


VESTAL .. . Elected 


when about 50 Auburn coeds 
spent the night on Social Center 
lawn. The women, along with 
about as many men, spent the 
night listening to music, and 
participating in discussion 
groups on women’s rules. Jimmy 
Tucker, president of SGA, and 
Anita Page, president of the As- 
sociated Women Students, led 
the discussion groups. The sleep- 
out began about 10 that night 
and ended about six the next 
morning. About 10:40, according 
to a Plainsman count, about 100 
girls were present, but in keep- 
ing with the demonstration’s in- 
tent to stay within the Univer- 
sity Rules, girls who had to be 
in for curfew left to go back to 
their dorms. 

On May 26, 25 members of the 
Afro-American Association pre- 
sented Pres. Philpott with a list 
of demands concerning more 
black students, the hiring of 
black professors, and courses in 
black studies. The group re- 
turned to meet with the presi- 
dent and the Council of Deans 
on May 31. Dr. Philpott told the 
students that low wages at Au- 
burn made it difficult to hire 
Negro. instructors but he had 
plans for hiring two black fac- 
ulty for the fall. Don Williams, 
president of the Afro-American 
Association said that he was 
pleased with the. meeting and 
that Dr. Philpott and the deans 
“show: they are putting forth 
some effort to recruit black fac- 
ulty here.” The Negro students 
at Auburn make up less than 


one percent of the student body. 
* * * 


SEEK HEADS --- Committees 
are now seeking new heads for 
the Auburn Departments of Phi- 
losophy and Family and Child- 
hood Development. Dr. John J. 
Pauson, head of the Philosophy 
Department, has resigned effec- 
tive June 30 because of poor 
health. Dr. Joseph Maxwell of 
Family and Childhood Develop- 
ment will be returning to full- 
time teaching and research at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute on 
Sept. 1. 


oa af 


HAYHURST APPOINTED — 
Dr. Donald E. Hayhurst, profes- 
sor of political science, is chair- 
man of a Federal] Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) advisory 
committee. He will chair the Poi- 
son Prevention Packaging Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee, es- 
tablished by the 1970 Poison 
Prevention Packaging Act. Dr. 
Hayhurst wrote his doctoral dis- 
sertation on consumer protection 
and the FDA and has written 
articles and lectured on consum- 
er protection. 

* ws ce 

VESTAL ELECTED—Dr. Don- 
ald M. Vestal, head of the De- 
partment of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, is the new president of 
the Regional American Society 
for Engineering Education 
(ASEE). He will be the first 
from Auburn to attain the posi- 
tion. The region, the largest in 
the nation and including Puerto 
Rico and Venezuela, extends 
from Virginia to Mississippi. 


AFROTC AWARD—The Air 
Force Reserve Officer Training 
Corps detachment 005 at Au- 
burn has received the Air Force 
Outstanding Unit Award. The 
ROTC unit at Auburn has been 
one of the top four producers of 
second lieutenants of AFROTC 
units in the nation. 

* th + 

SIGMA XI — Dr. Aaron H. 
Groth, Jr., head of the Depart- 
ment of Pathology and Parasitol- 
ogy, is president-elect of the So- 
ciety of Sigma Xi at Auburn. 
The Society of Sigma Xi is a na- 
tional honorary recognizing and 
encouraging faculty and grad- 
uate student research. Dr. Eliza- 
beth Davis of Home Economics 
is out-going president. Incoming 
president is Dr. Norman Davis 
of Botany and Microbiology. 

* * * 

PLANNING — Auburn’s new 
program of urban and regional 
planning has been accepted in 
membership of the Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Plan- 
ning. The program is an inter- 
disciplinary graduate program 
offering the master’s degree. 
Thirteen graduate students are 
enrolled in the program. Au- 
burn’s Center of Urban and Re- 
gional Planning, coordinated 
with the graduate program, fo- 
cuses the facilities and talents of 
the University toward helping 
state and local agencies plan and 
develop programs to suit their 


needs. 
* * * 


SOLOIST -—Sam_ Timberlake, 
professor of voice, has been guest 
soloist in recent weeks with the 
Mobile Opera Guild, the St. 
Louis Symphony, and the Atlan- 
ta Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Timberlake is a national winner 
in the 1970 Metropolitan Opera 


Auditions. 
1 * Lf 


FIRST PRIZE—Auburn senior 
Reed A. Edwards has won first 
prize in a student paper contest 
of the Student Chapters of the 
American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. A senior in civil engineer- 
ing from Birmingham, Mr. Ed- 
wards presented his paper on 
“Flow of Water Through Per- 
forated Walls” at a judging at 
Vanderbilt University. The paper 
is the result of a research pro- 
ject under direction of Dr. Fred 
Molz. Mr. Edwards says know- 
ledge from such studies could 
help improve fire prevention sys- 
tems, ventilation, irrigation, and 
other systems which use perfo- 


rated pipes. 
* z * 


WORKSHOP—Over 100 high 
school students participated in a 
journalism and_ publications 
workshop at Auburn in mid- 
May. Students Beverly Bradford 
and John Samford, editor and 
editor-elect of the Plainsman, 
and Geoff Ketchum, editor of 
the Glomerata, assisted with the 
workshop. Faculty included 
James Hall, executive director of 
the Alabama Press Association; 
Jack Smith, Extension news edi- 
tor; Mickey Logue and Paul Bur- 
nett, professors of journalism at 
Auburn; and Roy Riley, of the 
sports staff at the Birmingham 
Post-Herald. 
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PRE-NURSING FIRST—Doug Horn, the first male to enter Auburn’s 
pre-nursing science program, took years in overcoming the “sissy 
stigma” applied to males in nursing programs. After a year in busi- 
ness, Doug switched to the studies that will eventually culminate 
in his becoming an anesthetist. Doug, who worked 16 to 24 hours 
a week in the emergency room of a local hospital, based his de- 
cision on practical experience. He completed his studies at Auburn 
spring quarter and will enrol] in a nursing school in the fall. 


GRANTS-IN-AID — Eighteen 
Auburn faculty have received 
Research Grant-In-Aid awards 
for the second half of calendar 
year 1971. Members receiving 
the grants are: Dr. Philip B. 
Shevlin of chemistry, Dr. Leo A. 
Smith of industrial engineering, 
Dr. David O. Whitten of eco- 
nomics and geography, Dr. Her- 
bert A. Howard of economics & 
geography, Dr. Dennis B. Web- 
ster of industrial engineering, 
Dr. James E. Kennamer of zo- 
ology-entomology, Dr. Albert R. 
Seibenhener of civil engineering. 

Dr. Gerald H. Hankes and Dr. 
Virginia C. Kelley of veterinary 
medicine, Dr. Jacob Walkin of 
political science, Dr. Emilie V. 
Haynsworth of mathematics, Dr. 
Curt M. Peterson of botony & 
microbiology, Dr. Ward Allen of 
English, Dr. Michael E. Friedman 
of chemistry, Dr. Phyllis Phillips 
of speech and Dr. Ronald G. No- 
land of special education, Dr. 
Wesley P. Newton of history, Dr. 
Hines H. Hall, III, of history, Dr. 
Richard Glen Eaves of history, 
and Dr. Betty A. Whittle of nu- 
trition and foods. 

* * ca 

DANFORTH ASSOCIATES — 
Dr. and Mrs. Glen Eaves will be 
Danforth Associates here. As as- 
sociates Dr. and Mrs. Eaves will 
receive stipends from the Dan- 
forth Foundation to strengthen 
faculty-student relationships at 
Auburn. Dr. Eaves is in the His- 


tory Department. Currently 2,400 f 


faculty members and their wives 
or husbands are Danforth Asso- 
ciates at more than 750 colleges 
and universities. The Danforth 
Foundation, exists to “encourage 
and recognize good teaching and 
humane values in the education- 


al process.” 
* tk ce 


BLACK ARTS FESTIVAL — 
The Afro-American Association, 
a student group, sponsored a 
black arts festival with art, ex- 
hibits, entertainment at Auburn 
the week-end of May 14-16. Pro- 
ceeds from the sponsorship of a 
rock group will be used to pro- 
vide scholarship funds for in- 
coming students and for com- 
munity programs for disadvan- 
taged children, and the group 
invited high school students to 
become acquainted with the Uni- 
versity. 

* * * 

JONES NOVEL — Area resi- 
dents were able to obtain an au- 
tographed copy of Madison 
Jones’ fifth novel, A Cry of Ab- 
sence, before it becomes avail- 
able to the general public on 
June 24. A local bookstore pre- 
sented Prof. Jones at an auto- 
graph party on June 1. Auburn’s 
Alumni Writer-in-Residence, 
Prof. Jones teaches creative 
writing. The new book, pub- 
lished by Crown Publishers, has 
been sold to Columbia Pictures 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Editor’s Column— 


An Enemy Called Ignorance 


by Kaye Lovvorn ’64 


Art hath an Enemy called Ignorance. — Ben 
Jonson. 


Perhaps Ben Jonson was referring to the art 
of poetry when he wrote the line above but it 
is equally applicable to any of the arts—music, 
painting, or poetry. In this issue we begin a fea- 
ture on the Auburn Art Department, and be- 
cause people are more important than any 
amount of data, we have limited the statistics 
and brought you stories about the faculty. 


The artist is usually regarded as a strange 
creature by the rest of us; his magic with a 
paintbrush, a lithographic stone, or a chisel sets 
him apart. But a little familiarity with the Art 
Department we hope will breed in you a bit of 
that delight and fascination that we have found 
with the people there and the things they do. 
We also hope it will breed a little support for 
the arts, which offer us beauty and creativity 
in a world that is increasingly littered, polluted, 


and mechanized. 
* * * * 


DEAR BEVERLY—All year I have meant to 
write a letter to the editor of the Plainsman. 
Now the year is done, 30 is written on volume 
98, and the editor is taking finals. By the time 
this Alumnews rolls off the presses, Auburn Uni- 
versity will have graduated a distinguished edi- 
tor of The Auburn Plainsman, and instead of 
student, Beverly Bradford will be an alumna. 

My earliest reason to write a letter to The 
Plainsman editor was simply to tell her that I 
admired her guts. Guts is not a word one auto- 
matically associates with an intelligent, lively, 
talented girl, marked by her sensitivity, her 
sense of humor, and her amiability. Gutty is not 
usually descriptive of a girl who looks like the 
original southern belle, and would be perfectly 
at home under a magnolia tree, sipping tea and 
looking up through her long eyelashes at the 
boys. But gutty is the accurate word to use in 
the description of an editor who writes what 
she feels, looks below the surface for news stories 
and features, and prints what needs to be said, 
knowing all the time that she will’ be censured 
and castigated, blamed endlessly for her errors, 
and seldom thanked for her effort. 


I watched with increasing admiration during 
the year as the succeeding issues of the Plains- 
man covered in depth the stories that concern 
the Auburn community: drug abuse, birth con- 
trol, abortion, religion, the black student at Au- 
burn, pollution, women’s lib, and that nourisher 
of the Auburn student, the hamburger. 

All the credit for an excellent newspaper is 
not due to Beverly alone of course. Her col- 


. leagues on the editorial page—features editor 


Martha Evans, color editor Scott Greenhill, and 
managing editor (now editor-elect) John Sam- 
ford—deserve credit, too. So do the writers and 
photographers. So does Plainsman adviser Mic- 
key Logue. And the writers of other years who 
made similar efforts to make The Auburn Plains- 
man an outstanding student newspaper. But 
Beverly set the tone and spirit. 

Thus, we offer the editor of the 1970-71 
Plainsman congratulations for a paper aimed at 
a height of journalistic excellence that no other 
newspaper in the area—daily, weekly, or alum- 
ni— has come so near. 

ad 1 * * 

LEVITY, PLEASE—Oxford Stroud is a de- 
lightful fellow—nobody who has had him for a 
teacher or heard him tell one of his dream stories 
is likely to forget either him or it. Most of those 


, 


eS broke through the fog barrier 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY—On May 6 President Harry M. 
Philpott held his third rap session with Auburn stu- 
dents in Samford Park. The day also happened to be 
the president’s birthday, a fact that did not go unno- 
ticed by SGA president Jimmy Tucker. Jimmy pre- 
sented the president with a birthday cake on behalf of 
the Auburn body. And on top were figures and trees 
representing the president on the lawn talking to the 
students. 


dreams—they frequently run in serial form like 
soap operas, although they are never mundane— 
are still pretty good second-hand if you happen 
to be lucky enough to know one of his poker- 
playing buddies. We around Auburn have en- 
joyed the story of Prof. Stroud’s kudzu tea (see 
page 17) andthe things it has produced: verse 
from his brother-in-law and a query from a 
news service about “that Auburn professor’s re- 
search on kudzu.” We have often suspected that 
the world is so solemn that we wouldn’t recog- 
nize a joke if we saw one—the effort to turn 


Stroud into a scientist convinces us of it. 
ok * * x 


TOGETHERNESS — SGA officials and Hu- 
man Rights members developed an antipathy 
for each other early in May and representatives 
of both groups were on hand for the president’s 
rap session the next day in Samford Park. How- 
ever, a birthday cake for the president brought 
the two groups—along with other Auburn stu- 
dents—together to sing happy birthday to Dr. 
Philpott. 
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> ledge made no impact upon the 


A Long Way From Ellijay 


by Jerry Roden, Jr., '46 


The fog was so thick on the Blue Ridge peaks 
of Northeast Georgia that we could see nothing 


, but the white line marking the edge of US. 76. 
- The powerful engine purred lazily as we wound 


gingerly around that pale serpentine track, just 
beyond which lay who knows what ravine or 


; precipice. A flip of the map-light switch re- 


vealed that it was only 7:00 p.m. EDT, an hour 
or more before dark down in 
the flatlands. But that know- 


midnight blackness around us. 

Then the pressure of de- 
scent began to tug at our ears, 
and in a few moments we 


into a fairyland twilight of 
mountain hamlets, scattered 
homes, clear streams, and easy 
driving. We rolled through 


Roden 


~ Blue Ridge and on into the green dusk. Then 


suddenly we were, without warning or prepara- 
tion, rolling into Ellijay. 

Had I known that U.S. 76 leads to Ellijay I 
would never have agreed to proceed down it in 
unceremonious haste when U.S. 64 suddenly re- 
fused us further access at some forgotten town 
in North Carolina. For Ellijay has been to me 
the capitol of a special dream world for nearly 
40 years, ever since Alfred Stanley came down 
to North Alabama from the mountains around 
Ellijay. 

Alfred was a strong, quiet man whom the 
worlds of nature and man never seemed to ruf- 
fle. He would sit on.a hill in a thunderstorm and 
watch with delight the lightning play in the 
trees about him. He could smell a bream bed 
and track a coon in the dark. He could repair 
or adjust the crankiest machine that came into 
our simple world, even though he had never 
seen one like it before. He had just enough edu- 
cation to enable him to write his name and to 
pore over the King James version occasionally. 
Yet he was a master of human psychology who 
could have instructed most Ph.D.’s and M.D.’s 
that I have known. 

If Alfred had been born up East, he would 
no doubt have become president of Harvard. If 
he had ever gotten to the West Coast, Hollywood 
would have immortalized him, for just the right 
mixture of Cherokee and Anglo-Saxon blood had 
made him as handsome as Clark Gable. If he 
had ever reached Detroit in his youth, he would 
have become Henry Ford’s successor. But I am 
glad that he never reached any of those and 
the numerous other places he might have gone 
and never became any of the great men that he 
might have been. 

For all of the great men whom I have seen 
have turned out in one way or another to be less 
than this uncomplicated, unspoiled hero of my 
childhood, who died without protest one day in 
the midst of his work, unmarred in body or mind 
by the years, and went, I was sure, to a Heaven 
located somewhere in the mountains outside 
Ellijay. 

That day not long ago when we drifted into 


. Alfred’s homeland I remembered his telling of 


his father’s first trip to Chattanooga by wagon 
and of the sense of immeasurable distance that 
he conveyed. In contrast, we had rolled into 
Ellijay all the way from Washington, D.C., In 
less than two days—with several visits along 
the way—and less than two hours later, we were 
rolling into Chattanooga. Yet, it is still a long 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Tended By Installer’s Grandson— 


Clock In Samford Tower Keeps Auburn On Time 


by Cecilia Johnson °71 
The old clock in Auburn University’s Samford tower 
bongs out the hour and keeps faithful time on its huge, 
white faces. Its job wasn’t always that easy, however, and 


the present caretaker of the 82- 
year-old timepiece, A. H. Swope, 
63, recalls the stories that make 
up the history of the clock 
housed in Samford’s tower. 

Chapel attendance was com- 
pulsory until the 1930’s and the 
bell rank out the hour for daily 
church services. Students lined 
up outside the chapel, now 
Langdon Hall, for roll call and 
then marched in for services. 

Rung by hand, the bell awak- 
ened the Student Army Training 
Corps located on the campus 
during World War I, Swope says, 
recalling the stories told him by 
the former clock caretaker. A 
frayed and rotting remnant is 
all that is left of the heavy bell 
rope that once was pulled from 
several stories below to ring out 
reveille for soldiers and chapel 
hours for students. 

Until electric bells were in- 
stalled in class buildings the 
tower bell punctuated class per- 
iods each hour. Now, when faul- 
ty electric bells allow class hours 
to run over, Samford’s clock still 
bongs out a trusty reference to 
the hour, cutting short the long- 
winded instructor. 

The climb into the tower 
winds through the attic of Sam- 
ford and up rickety stairs into 


the lofts of the tower. The huge 
solid brass bell, now green-black 
after weathering in the open 
tower, weighs 4,200 pounds. 
“My grandfather, John F. 
Heard, installed the clock and 
the bell in the tower in 1889,” 
Swope said. “He used a portable 
Steam engine to hoist the bel] up 
the six stories to the tower.” 
Swope, who began working 
with Building and Grounds of 
the University 26 years ago, took 
over maintenance of the clock 
after it had been electrified. 
“But before I came, the clock 
had to be wound by hand, and 
the weighis that pulled the works 
of the clock hung two stories.” 
The works of the clock are 
housed on their own platform, 
directly below the bell loft. The 
wheels of the clock mechanism 
shine a brassy golden-green, set 
in a dark green metal frame 
standing almost four feet high. 
Since the clock was electrified 
in 1941, the clock is operated by 
a synchronous electric motor, 
looking absurdly small in a met- 
al box not more than five inches 
square. 
“All the parts are the original, 
except, of course, for the motor,” 
Swope pointed out. Although the 


CAMPUS ROUNDUP 


(Continued from page 3) 


for a movie. Prof. Jones will 
write the script. 
a * a 

PROBLEMS—Auburn is one 
of four funded in the nation to 
provide further training for a 
limited number of Alabama 
school personnel who were ad- 
versely effected in the process 
of desegregation. A grant of 
$228,000 will provide $9,000 sti- 
pends to participants and pay 
for the operation of the program 
in the School of Education. The 
grant comes from the Education 
Professions Development Act 
through the Office of Educa- 
tion’s Teacher Development for 
Desegregating Schools Program. 
The program, beginning summer 
quarter, will last for four quar- 
ters. 

* t * 

GRANTS—During April Au- 
burn received 18 extramural 
contracts and grants represent- 
ing a total of $784,724 in sup- 
port of the teaching, research, 
and extension programs of the 
University. The amount is a 14 
Percent decrease in such funds 
for April of 1970. Dr. Ben T. 
Lanham, Jr., vice president for 
research, says the “situation is 
largely a reflection of continu- 
ing current Federal fiscal poli- 
cies and of recent major cut- 


backs in Federal support of 
Scientific endeavors in higher 
education. Unfortunately, Dr. 


Lanham says Federal cutbacks 
are coming at the time they 
Should be increased: “As higher 
education reorients itself toward 
Servicing national goals in such 
areas as pollution, housing, 
‘transportation, social welfare, 


JUNE, 1971 


industrial and economic devel- 
opment, population problems 
and the demand for peace, there 
is a need for more science, more 
technology, more scientific man- 
power, and more resources in 
these areas than in the past.” 


Ba % * 


SPANISH STUDY — Leticia 
Jimenez has received a scholar- 
ship from the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese to spend July and 
August studying at the Univer- 
sity of Madrid in Spain. Miss 
Jimenez, an instructor in the 
Auburn Foreign Language De- 
partment, will study courses in 
Spanish art, literature, and lin- 
guistics. She is one of ten schol- 
arship winners in the U.S. All 
ten will study at the University 
of Madrid and tour Europe as a 


part of their study. 


* * * 


ENGLISH AWARDS — Janet 
Catherine Maxwell of Knoxville, 
Tenn., and Stanley R. Hauer of 
Huntsville have won the annual 
scholarship awards in English. 
Janet received the Mary Mather- 
ly Durant ‘Scholarship Award, 
issued annually to a female Eng- 
lish major on the basis of over- 
all high grades in English. The 
award is made in memory of 
Mary Durant, daughter of Au- 
burn English Professor Jack Du- 
rant. Stanley received the James 
A. Kirkley award, in memory of 
a former Auburn professor, 
which goes to a male student 
who compiles the highest Eng- 
lish grades during his first three 
years of study. Stanley is a jun- 
ior in English. 


- 


SAMFORD CLOCKKEEPER—Time flying may 
concern some people, but A. H. Swope is con- 
cerned when time stands still—on the face of this 


clock, at least. 


weights are no longer used, the 
tall wooden sheaths which 
housed them are still standing. 

From inside the clock loft, 
looking at the back sides of the 
faces, the size of the actual 
clock faces is impressive. The 
“XII” figures on each face lift 
out and leave a space just large 
enough. to reach out and touch 
the wooden hands. Mr. Swope 
must use a stool to look out the 
small opening, as the faces are 
exactly six feet high. 

The bell tower stands above 
the leafy canopy of trees in 
Samford park like a tree-house. 
Long, screened windows set in 
the handmade bricks make a 


Mr. Swope is caretaker of the 
huge clock in the tower of Samford Hall on Au- 


jointly 


sunshiny, wind-swept home for 
the bell and clock. “My grand- 
father built the supports to hold 
the bell,” Swope said. “The wood 
is several inches thick and as 
strong as the day it was installed 
in 1889.” 

The beams which hold the bell 
are carved with the initials of 
young lovers and the catchy 
names of students from many 
years ago, when the tower was 
open to visitors. The bell is in- 
scribed with the bell’s birthdate, 
1889, and engraved with Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, the 
University’s former name, on the 
opposite side. 

The clock was ordered from 


burn University’s campus. He and the clock are 
responsible for keeping students and 
townspeopie on time. 
wooden hands on the clock which his grand- 
father installed in 1889. 


Mr. Swope adjusts the 


the Seth Thomas Clock Com- 
pany in Thomaston, Conn. The 
bell was cast in 1889 in Troy, 
New York, by Clinton H. Menee- 
ly Bell Co. A. S. Hatchkiss built 
the clock works April 18, 1889, 
according to the inscription on 
the frame holding the works. 


A tall tale still making the 


rounds on the Auburn campus 
concerns several mischevious 
students and a very unwilling 
cow who made the trip up into 
to bell tower, back in the 1920’s. 
It seems the cow didn’t object 
tco much walking up the steep 
stairs, but was not easily pur- 
suaded to walk back down them. 


A Report On The S-U Grading Option 


A recent review of Auburn University’s Satisfactory- 
Unsatisfactory (S-U) grading program by Assistant Regis- 
trar Thomas A. Stallworth revealed that Arts and Sciences 


and Engineering students have 
been the most numerous selec- 
tors of the option. 

Mr. Stallworth’s report showed 
that these students have com- 
posed some 69 per cent of the 
total number of participants in 
the system which allows stu- 
dents to receive only a satisfac- 
tory or unsatisfactory grade for 
a course. According to the re- 


A Long Way 


(Continued from page 4) 


way from Alfred’s Ellijay to 
Chattanooga and infinitely fur- 
ther to that wrangling, seething 
site of our Capitol. 

We—none of us—may ever 
get back from Washington, D.C. 
—1971, to Ellijay, to the Ellijay 
that I learned of from Alfred— 
or if you prefer, which Alfred 
enabled me to dream. But if we 
don’t, it will be a pity, for all 
Washington is not worth one 
acre in that Ellijay. 


port, 72 Arts and Sciences and 
52 Engineering students have 
taken courses under the option. 

Only four of the University’s 
academic schools — Agriculture, 
Education, Home Economics, and 
Pharmacy—have had fewer than 
10 participants in the option, 
which has been used by about 
180 Auburn students. The School 
of Education, AU’s largest school 
in terms of enrollment, has had 
only eight participants. 

Mr. Stallworth pointed out 
that although relatively few 
students have taken part in the 
option since its origin in the 
summer of 1969, the program’s 
enrollment has almost doubled 
each quarter, with exceptions 
coming in the summer and fall 
quarters of 1970. 

Dr. Edward H. Hobbs, dean of 
the School of Arts and Sciences, 
stated that he felt the students 
in his school chose the option as 
a means of sampling diverse 
academic areas without jeopar- 
dizing their grade point aver- 


ages. 

Under the S-U progra m, 
grades are recorded only as “S” 
or “U,” and the course grades 
are not figured into the student’s 
average. This allows the student 
to take electives in various fields 
of study and not fear the possi- 
bility of harming his grade point 
average. 

Dr. J. Grady Cox, dean of the 
School of Engineering, said that 
students in his school chose the 
S-U option because they did not 
have to worry about taking pre- 
requisites to elective courses 
they wanted. Dean Cox stated 
that engineering students chose 
most of their S-U courses from 
the socio-humanistic areas. 

Both Dean Hobbs and Dean 
Cox agreed that they would like 
to see more students take advan- 
tage of the option program be- 
cause it would result in a worth- 
while increase in interdiciplinary 
study. 

A student with the approval 
of his adviser, a junior or sen- 
ior standing, and a grade point 
average of at least 1.5 may take 
up to 20 hours of elective work 
under the S-U option. 
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ALOOK AT ART AT AUBURN-197]1 


' by KAYE LOVVORN 


Any university department is the sum of its people. 
Thus in this issue we offer you an introduction to a portion 
of the faculty of the Auburn University Art Department. 
We hope to introduce you to the others in the July-August 


issue. 


To list the statistics briefly: The Auburn Art Department 
has a staff of 18 to 20 people. Two hundred majors are 
enrolled in two curricula, fine art and visual design. Fine 
art, its meaning should be evident, includes the areas of 
painting, sculpture, and printmaking. Auburn has a strong 
reputation in visual design, or advertising design, a cur- 
riculum which it has stressed since the beginning of the 
department in 1932. The ratio of visual design students to 
fine art students (where the program is just four years old) 
is four to one, but the fine arts program is growing rapidly. 
The Department offers one of three master’s program 

in the School of Architecture and Fine Arts, awarding the 
Master of Fine Arts. The MFA degree for artists is equiva- 
lent to the Ph.D. in other curricula, and Auburn’s program 
is deliberately limited to six or eight students. Currently 
the program is temporarily closed to new students while 


Meet Head Professor Hiers And— 


Prepare I'o Broaden Your Stereotyped Idea Of An Artist 


Meet Head Professor Charles Hiers of art and prepare 
to broaden whatever stereotype lingers in your mind about 
artists. As he says, he is “a normal sort, predictable, settled, 


and dressed conservatively.” He 
played freshman football at 
Clemson University and made 
his first trip to Auburn (“never 
heard of it”) to watch the Clem- 
son varsity, then powerful, wal- 
lop Auburn. (“Auburn was in a 
bad way. It was before Shug 
Jordan, and Clemson was pow- 
erful. But after the game, I was 
in doubt as to whether we had 
won—I had never heard such 
velling and cheering when the 
gume was over; I had never seen 
such loyalty.”) 

He was studying forestry at 
Clemson when an injury during 
practice endéd his football ca- 
reer. Retaining his earlier im- 
pression of Auburn, he trans- 
ferred here and studied wildlife 
conservation for two years. Dur- 
ing the two years, he visited the 
Art Department and met some 
people including Professors Ap- 
plebee and Sykes, among others, 
and was undecided whether he 
wanted to stay in wildlife or to 
go into art. “The Korean War 
‘was bad at the time so I decided 
to go into the Army and decide 
what to do. The Army gave me 
a chance to think.” 

After his two-year “chance to 
think,” Prof. Hiers came back 
to Auburn to study art. His pre- 


vious art training amounted to 
the “absolute total of none, but 
I seemed to have something they 
call talent—I dislike that word. 
I prefer aptitude. Talent, to me, 
has Biblical overtones of a mag- 
ical quality which will win out 
regardless, I really think apti- 
tude is more accurate. It implies 
the manual dexterity, the cre- 
ativity, if one has whatever it 
takes to do it.’ 

Two years later he received 
his art degree from Auburn. Af- 
ter working a while, he returned 
to earn a master’s in printmak- 
ing. He later received a two- 
year scholarship to study print- 
making in Japan where he 
worked with some of Japan’s 
leading graphic designers and 
architects and taught at three 
Japanese universities. He has 
also studied at the University of 
California at Berkeley and 
taught at the University of 
Southern California. 

As he expresses it, Prof. Hiers 
has been head of the Art De- 
partment “about 15 minutes,” 
but in truth since last August. 
He came back to Auburn in 1964 
to teach visual design courses. 


About being department head, he 
is unusually candid: “I enjoy it 


Applebee Remembers 


No story about the Auburn Art Department would be 
complete without devoting part of it to Prof. Frank W. 
Applebee.. Prof. Applebee came here to teach art in 1926 


and molded the courses in archi- 
tectural drawing into a full- 
fledged art department which he 
headed from 1932 until his re- 
tirement in 1969. Architecture 
was in the School of Engineering 
at the time’ he came here but 
two years later, in 1928, archi- 
tecture became a_e separate 
school, Architecture and Allied 
Arts, with two departments, art 
and architecture. 

Before he came from Boston 
to Auburn, Prof. Applebee 
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worked in advertising design 
during the day and taught art 
at night two or three nights a 
week. At Auburn he was pro- 
fessor of drawing, water colors, 
modeling, and art history. In the 
early years art offered three or 
four classes, all taught together 
at one time—much in the way of 
the old one room school—be- 
cause there weren’t enough stu- 
dents or teachers for more. Prof. 
Applebee remembers one sum- 


a lot more than I thought I 
would. It’s not the same as 
teaching. I do find it rewarding 
and at times I get rather excited 
about it and I’m beginning to 
enjoy it more now that I’m get- 
ting things in order.” 

Prof. Hiers continues to teach 
an elementary course in print- 
making in addition to his admin- 
istrative duties. “I hope I can 
continue to teach. I decided to 
take the job when I found I 
probably could teach if I man- 
aged my time properly. I don’t 
ever want to completely lose 
touch with the classroom situa- 
tion. I don’t think /I could be 
nearly as effective a department 
head if I did.” 

But being department head 
does have its drawbacks: “The 
one thing I’ve had problems 
with, and that I expected, is my 
personal work. All I really 
hoped for was to be able to make 
about four shows a year, to con- 
tinue to paint and print enough 
for that. So far I’ve been able 
to do it.” 

Prof. Hiers and his wife, who’s 
a landscapest, also work crea- 
tively in their garden and yard. 
Prof. Hiers has always liked to 
work with flowers and plants 
and he has an import license, so 
he can bring in trees and plants 
(he has three trees in his office 
one each from Japan, Asia, and 
Africa). With a little of teach- 


mer when he taught 17 classes— 
to 21 students. Of course he says 
it was much harder to get stu- 
dents to come in the summer 
then than now. 

The early Art Department 
consisted of two rooms and an 
office in Samford Hall and a 
room for sculpture in the old li- 
brary. At various times the art 
department has occupied rooms 
in just about all the buildings on 
campus—music annex, Samford, 
electrical engineering building, 
second floor of old library, in- 
dustrial shops, etc.—always sort 
of scattered about and moved 
around on campus as it is today. 


it is revamped to meet new accreditation requirements of 
the National Association of Schools of Art. The change is 
basically an increase of required hours from 60 to 90. The 
selectivity of the master’s candidates since the program be- 
gan in 1948 has resulted in graduates, without exception, 


distinguishing themselves. 


Beginning summer quarter, the Art Department will of- 
fer a long-requested major and minor in fine arts for the 
students of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


Along with other areas of the School of Architecture 
and Fine Arts, the Art Department has long suffered from 
a lack of facilities and has often in its history, as now, found 
itself strung out over campus. The Department currently 
occupies Smith Hall, the old home economics building on 
College Street. It also has classes in the art annex, an old 
house further up College, and on the second floor of the 
Textile Building. Members of the Department look for- 
ward yearningly to the completion of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing (the first phase, for drama, is now under construction) 
which will include facilities for Art. 


ing, gardening “and painting and 
printmaking, and a lot of de- 
partment heading —and head- 
aches—it sort of balances out, 
and I enjoy it.” 

About the stereotype of the 
strangeness of the artist, Prof. 
Hiers says: “Anybody in a cre- 
ative field (math included) has 
a personality quirk. We think in 
a strange way. We are inquisi- 
tive; we think with a child’s 
view of life, wondering what 
will happen if we put these two 
things together. You have to be 
a little weird to try to put them 
together; you have to be un- 
afraid of what will happen. 

“People have always found 
artists strange. I seem to be a 
normal sort, predictable, settled, 
I dress conservatively; so people 
frequently ask me, ‘Why do 
artists have to be strange or dif- 
ferent?’ Then I ask them to de- 
fine artist in one word. They 
usually come up with ‘creative.’ 
Then I ask what ‘creative’ 
means. They say ‘something new 
... different ... strange...’ 
So I explain that some people 
are more involved in their daily 
lives with this creative process 
and in turn become what other 
people call ‘strange’ in their 
dress and habits.” 

Prof. Hiers believes that “you 
can be creative in everything, 
even the most exact science. I 
don’t think you will ever find 


Auburn has had_ graduates 
from all over the country, and 
Prof. Applebee says the major- 
ity have been interested in de- 
sign, chiefly advertising design 
or illustration, because “one can 
make a living at that, and in 
fine arts; making a living is a 
little more precarious.” However 
Prof. Applebee recalls Auburn 
has always had a certain num- 
ber of students in fine arts and 
he points out Jean Woodham, 
temporarily on the Auburn fac- 
ulty, “one of the most famous 
sculptors—she got her back- 


ground training here and her 


out anything not the truth, but 
you need to be creative with 
everything. We really don’t cre- 
ate, we discover. All human ac- 
tivity is really discovery. Life 
and art mean discovery. What 
the painter discovers with his 
painting, the mathematician with 
his equations, and the historian 
with his words shapes the un- 
known with the fragments of the 
known as they put them togeth- 
er. ‘To find out’ is the sum total 
of activity. Everything every- 
body does in the world is to find 
out. Some people have a greater 
thirst to discover, that’s all.” 


HIERS . . . No Stereotype 


More Than 40 Years Of Auburn Art 


technical work in sculpture else- 
where.” 

Auburn has been a_ strong 
school for advertising design for 
many years and Prof. Applebee, 
representing the Auburn Depart- 
ment, was one of 15 school heads 
in 1948 to form the National As- 
sociation of School of Art, which 
is the accrediting agency for art 
departments. 

Prof. Applebee, who kept uP 
his teaching as well as admin- 
istration until a year before his 
retirement, believes that in addi- 
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Applebee: Auburn Has Stressed The Practical Arts 


(Continued from page 6) 
tion for the need for administra- 
tors to teach that it’s important 
for the teachers to produce work: 
“Teachers of art should keep 
active in regard to their partic- 
ular field—they are an inspira- 
tion to students. They can be 
dull teachers unless they do 
work in their field themselves. 
I can’t imagine English teachers 
teaching writing and not writing 
themselves; it corresponds to the 
research of the chemistry and 
physics people. Practicing the art 
is necessary for a teacher’s per- 
spective. One might not neces- 
sarily be too capable an artist to 
be a good teacher and he might 
not need to exhibit anything in 
particular, but he should be 
working with the craft. 

“Art is like everything else, 
changing all the time, naturally 
the art faculty has to keep up 
with the times. Engineering stu- 
dents wouldn't want to learn the 
same things they learned in 1940 
—neither do art students. 

“Our students aren’t forced 
into any one type of art work. 
They get the basic courses first, 


Tazewell Morton, III— 


in basic design and drawing. 
From that they go into the more 
abstract work later. Actually you 
can’t stop a student from being 
a part of his own time. Teachers 
can hardly hold them back; in 
fact the students can pull the 
teacher forward. 

“Art is modern. It has to be 
if it is to stay creative and art 
is creative—creative means 
changing. Without change there 
could hardly be art; without 
change, art would be dead; one 
couldn’t be creative without 
change.” 

Prof. Applebee says the work 
in the fine arts affect the adver- 
tising design work, “for example 
Picasso has had a great effect 
on advertising design.” The fine 
artists, he says “have influenced 
the more practical branch of art 
—you can say that about many 
other good painters besides Pi- 
casso. The advertising designers 
are effected just like good news- 
paper writers may be influenced 
by modern novelists, etc.” 

The fine arts have always 
been the weaker side of Auburn 
art. Prof. Applebee says that ad- 


ministrations in the past 
have “seemed to want to keep 
the courses and activities strictly 
practical, and the fine arts have 
always had problems justifying 
themselves to the more practi- 
cal-minded. Parents and admin- 
istrators have approved of arch- 
itecture as an accepted profes- 
sion while art has suffered.” Prof. 
Applebee says that “perhaps one 
of the reasons for concentration 
on advertising design at Auburn 
has been its practical value to 
point out to administrators how 
industry could use the graduates 
when there has been little such 
demand for musicians, painters, 
ete.” 


Since his retirement, Prof. Ap- 
plebee and his wife, Martha—- 
who also is an artist and whose 
face would be familiar to many 
Alabamians from her ETV pro- 
gram on art and from her class- 
es at Auburn—continue to live 
in Auburn. And Prof. Applebee 
is experimenting with acrylic 
and synthetic paints which he 
had not had time to in the busy 
years before his retirement. 


‘Enough Turmoil, Trouble Try To Put In A Little Fun’ 


A story about Tazewell Morton, III, really ought to be 
done in four colors, with three dimensional and moving 
objects, a tape recording, and a few film clips. According to 


his own analysis, he is a “no” 
man (as opposed, we suppose, 
to a “yes” man), a fish nut 
(from the Gulf of Mexico) and 
a “sort of a clown.” However, 
the self-analysis comes off with 
a spontaneity that makes you 
suspect that he'd describe him- 
self completely differently to- 
morrow, 

He says he’s a “no” man be- 
cause: “I rarely stay anywhere 
more than a year. He’s been in 
Nashville, Birmingham, Baton 
Rouge, —In the midst of the 
town listing he stops: ‘““Wouldn’t 
this make a great ad? ‘Would 
You Trust this Man with Your 
Advertising? He hasn’t stayed 
anywhere longer than a year?’” 
~—-New Orleans, Athens, Ga., At- 
lanta. He has worked with Rob- 
ert Luckie in Birmingham, has 
run his own advertising agency, 
taught at the University of Geor- 
gia, and then was back with an 
agency in Baton Rouge when he 
came to Auburn. In his words: 
“I’ve done it all.” 

Asked why he came to Auburn 
he dismisses the question with 
what is no doubt the truth: “Mr. 
Sykes called me,” but also is, no 
doubt, not the whole truth. 
Prodded by the interviewer he 
later elaborates: “I came to Au- 
burn ’cause I like Auburn and I 
like our football team better than 
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anybody else’s. You can’t go 
home again, but I did.” 

His courses at Auburn are in 
“advertising layout and design 
or visual design as we call it 
pretty much of the time.’’ Refer- 
ring to my earlier interview with 
Prof. Fitzpatrick he says, “We 
teach much the same courses. 
We try to mix it up as best we 
can so you don’t have the same 
bore quarter after quarter.” In 
a quick change of subject—*“T 
really came back because of all 
the co-eds.” 

And then, “If I ever decide 
to teach, I’m gonna do it at Au- 
burn. We have some sort of 
crazy spirit around here and I 
came back because I was so 
frustrated. Here, let me play you 
something; it’s better than lis- 
tening to me talk.” He gets up 
and picks up a tiny tape recorder 
and sets it on the corner of his 
desk. He turns on the tape that’s 
on the machine and you hear an 
old woman talking. You soon 
realize that she’s reading, or re- 
citing, a poem, very realistic, 
about her ills and the pills and 
shots and how one specialist 
sends you to another who says 
“your illness is out of my line, 
but I’ll send you to a specialist 
that’s really fine.” 


After he cuts off the tape, he 
explains that the woman is 84 
and friend of his grandmother. 
“You know one of her card- 
playing buddies; they played ca- 
nasta once a week. She has had 
a hard life with suffering and 
illnesses and in other ways.” He 
remembers that she came to his 
grandmother’s funeral all 
dressed in white, wearing a lit- 
tle white hat. “I’ve never wanted 
to do portraits, but if I did I’d 
paint her. She is so amazing, 84 
years old and all those iilnesses 
and still full of hope.” 


“College people you know us- 
ually have good health but many 
of them are down-in-the-mouth 
and it’s hard for me to under- 
stand why. And there’s that wo- 
man so full of hope. Maybe you 
have to go through all that wo- 
man’s been through to really 
understand. 

“I’m puzzled by these young 
people who have had everything 
they ever wanted and are so 
hacked off with the world—I’m 
hacked off with some of it my- 
self—but they refuse to see any- 


thing good about it. ’ 
“I’m very impressed with Dr. 


Philpott. Of course I don’t know 
him except from a distance like 
everybody else, but I think he’s 
handled a lot of this stuff very 
well. Of course as everybody 
knows you rarely get a pat on 
the back for the good things but 
they’ll jump on you for the bad.” 

For Mr. Morton, life and art 


‘are related matters of communi- 


cation. “The area of the visual de- 
signer is an area of communica- 
tion to the masses as opposed to 
the fine artist who communicates 
only with himself or with a very 
few. My life has always been a 
feeble attempt to communicate.” 

Aware of the human problems 
that keep us from communicat- 
ing, from being honest and from 
understanding each other, he 
says “Hugh Hefner has done 
more for people than Billy 
Graham. That’s just my opinion 
of course. But he’s helped erase 
some of the taboos that have had 
us hung up for so long.” 

Pointing out a self-portrait on‘ 
the wall, Mr. Morton, said “I’m 
a fish nut. A few years ago I 
got a kick out of painting all 
sorts of fish, crabs, other sea 
things. I’ve done a lot of paint- 
ings and drawings of fish; I’m 
just a fish nut. Of course I grew 
up in Pass Christian, Miss., on 
the Gulf of Mexico, so there’s 
nothing strange about that. 

“IT would like to exhibit in 
more shows, but somehow I just 


never get around to it. Painting 
for me is more therapy . than 
anything else. I’m working on a 
series of strange football paint- 
ings. I’m a great believer in the 
hope symbol.” 

As he explains the hope sym- 
bol he illustrates with his arms 
or draws on the back of a letter 
he has picked up. “When Michel- 
angelo first started painting, 
when he was a young man, he 
depicted the arms of Christ on 
the Cross stretched straight out. 
As the years went along, he 
gradualiy moved the arms up- 
ward until in his later paintings 
they were pointing upward in- 
stead of outward—the hope sym- 
bol. 

“When a child wants you to 
pick him up what does he do? 
He holds up his arms in the hope 
that you’ll pick him up. When 
you first come to Auburn, what’s 
one of the first things they tell 
you? Get your arms up for a 
War Eagle, and at football games 
it’s indicative of an attitude. A 
smile makes the corners of your 
mouth turn upward; when you’re 
sad the corners turn down. 

“The paintings are just Au- 
burn things, strange things, foot- 
ball things. I keep thinking I'll 
get them framed and do some- 
thing with them. There’s one of 
Beasley crossing the goal line 
and holding up that football.” 

A couple of years ago Mr. 
Morton was asked to give a show 
in Jackson, Miss., and he 
thought: “Now what do they 
want down there? Magnolias. So 
I did a series of paintings about 
magnolias for them from the 
seedpod out.” 

One of the most obvious things 
about Mr. Morton is his sense 
of humor which _§his office illus- 
trates even when he’s absent. 
The first thing you see is a huge 
paper fish, respendent in reds, 
yellows, and pinks, looking as if 
it just flew from a Chinese pa- 
rade. Among the pictures, art 


objects, sketches, boxes, all over 
the walls include several sketch- 
es of him made by his classes 
when he sometimes serves as a 
model. 

In most of the sketches he 
wears a flat straw hat, and with 
his mustache he looks as if he 
is out of the Gay Nineties and 
would hop on his bicycle and 
ride gaily off singing ‘‘Carry Me 
Out to the Ballgame”; or would 
borrow a coat and a cane and go 
into a soft-shoe routine to the 
sound of a tinkly piano. And 
you’d be only momentarily sur- 
prised if he did. . 

He says, “I’m sort of a clown,” 
and the philosophy behind that 
remark is, “There’s enough tur- 
moil and trauma in this life and 
I try to put in a little fun.” 

In a newspaper article about 
a showing of his fish art a couple 
of years ago, the writer de- 
scribed his humor as “wry.” Mr. 
Morton showed me the clipping 
and objected to the adjective 
without giving a reason. But the 
reason is obvious. Wry means 
twisted, contorted, warped, or 
crooked, and there’s nothing 
twisted or contorted about Mr. 
Morton’s humor. A little surpris- 
ing maybe, but the surprising 
and the incongruous make the 
humorous. He likes the “element 


of surprise, doing exactly oppo- | 


site of what someone thinks I'll 
do. That man in Jackson wanted 
some of my seafood stuff, but I 
sent him magnolias.” 
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Artist-in-Residence Sykes Pioneered Printmaking Process 


Alumni-Artist-in-Residence Maltby Sykes is probably 
the only artist in the world to begin his art training in the 
schools of Home Economics and Medicine. As Prof. Sykes 


explains: “I got my first art 
training in home economics at 
the University of Alabama. If I 
had carried that through to its 
logical conclusion I would have 
prebably come out another Sara 
Lee.” But Prof. Sykes was not 
enrolled in cooking classes. As a 
senior in high school at Tusca- 


_ loosa he was interested in art, 


and his principal arranged for 
him to take the art courses at 
the University (all in the School 
of Home Economics) and receive 
high school credit. The Medical 
School was located in Tusca- 
loosa, then, too, and Prof. Sykes 
was allowed to audit anatomy 
classes and draw from dissec- 
tions; all “good experience” 
which “furthered” his “interest 
in becoming an artist.” 

When he graduated from high 
school Prof. Sykes had the choice 
of staying in home economics or 
studying art privately on_ his 
own. He chose the latter and 
studied in “academies or with 
individuals as far removed from 
one another as Mexico City, New 
York, and Paris.” 

After studying illustration in 
Birmingham with Arthur 
Bairnsfather, who had been a 
well-known illustrator in New 
York, he went to New York to 
study portraiture, lithography, 
and figure drawing. He financed 
his study with work as a com- 
mercial artist and advertising 
copy writer. Through George C. 
Miller, with whom he studied 
lithography, he obtained an in- 
troduction to Diego Rivera, the 
great Mexican mural painter, 
and consequently became his 


mural assistant on four frescoes ~ 


in Mexico City. 

When Prof. Sykes thought he 
was able to support himself with 
his painting, he stopped working 
in advertising. At that time Fe- 
rargil Galleries in New York 
City handled his paintings (both 
figure and landscape) and sold 
a few of them. However the ex- 
perience convinced him he 
“could not make a living selling 
paintings through a gallery.” The 
gallery was also handling paint- 
ings by Thomas Hart Benton, 
John Steuart Curry, and’ Grant 
Ward “the biggest names in 
American painting at the time 
and even an artist as famous as 
these had relatively small yearly 
incomes from the sale of easel 
paintings.” He knew he would 
have to paint portraits or do ad- 
vertising work to support him- 
self. Of the two he found por- 
traiture “then more desirable.” 
He was making his living doing 
portraits when he came to Au- 
burn to teach for a year, replac- 
ing a faculty member who had 
been drafted. Soon he was draft- 
ed and then came back after 
W.W. II and as he says it, “And 
here I am.” 

Prof. Sykes originally came to 
Auburn to teach drawing and 
painting. However, because of 
his experience in advertising 
work and because of Auburn's 
large enrollment in visual de- 
sign, he eventually ended up 
teaching many of those courses. 
In recent years however, he ex- 
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plains that the department has 
“brought in younger faculty 
members with professional ex- 
perience to teach graphic de- 
sign,” but Prof Sykes continues 
to handle some of the courses 
along with classes in printmak- 
ing. 

He had been back at Auburn 
for a few years after the War 
and his G.I. Bill education bene- 
fits were running out when in 
1951 he picked up his studies 
again to take advantage of the 
G.I. Bill. He went to Paris where 
he studied at the Academie 
Montmarte under Fernand Leger 
and at the Academie Andre 
Lhote during the summer ses- 
sions. He also worked at Atelier 
17, a prominent French printing 
house, under Stanley William 
Hayter to learn etching and en- 
graving. Prof. Sykes considers 
his study in Paris and the work 
under Diego Rivera in Mexico 
his “most valuable educational 
experiences.” 

Prof. Sykes says that the Au- 
burn Art Department “can be 
accused of being inbred because 
we bring back so many of our 
people.” But Auburn had one of 
the early art schools in the 
South, an@ he quips, “To get 
good people, we have to get Au- 
burn alumni—or think we do. 
But we get people who have dis- 
tinguished themselves. People 
like Jean Woodham, who has 
distinguished ‘herself in sculp- 
ture since she left Auburn. Taze 
Morton, who has come back 
this year, is right out of the pro- 
fession. Taze doesn’t have a 
graduate degree, but he does 
have experience, Jean was hired 
for her professional ability, not 
for a graduate degree. If you are 
going to have a_ professional 
school you have to have profes- 
sionals. in that school.” 

About himself, Prof. Sykes 
grins: “They can’t use me as an 
example of inbreeding—because 
I have no degrees. That’s prob- 
ably been an advantage because 
if I had had an AB there would 
have been some questioning 
when I came up for tenure, etc. 
But since I had no degrees, there 
were no questions. I must say 
that not having a degree has 
never stood in my way. Actually 
it’s not unusual for people in 
my generation in music and art 
not to have degrees. I received 
most of my training under indi- 
viduals or in academies. Collegi- 
ate schools of art are relatively 
new. When I was trained, it was 
the academy system.” 

But he hastens to add that 
“degrees are important for this 
generation because all job re- 
quirements read ‘degree or 
equivalent’ and to demonstrate 
the equivalent of a degree is 
sometimes pretty hard.” He adds, 
“To a large extent collegiate 
schools of art have replaced 
academies, and it is possible to 
get sound professional art train- 
ing of all types in colleges and 
universities today. In addition, 
the artist needs general studies 
to become an effective and ad- 
justed member of society.” 

In 1966 the National Endow- 


ment for the Arts gave Professor 
Sykes a grant to enable him to 
spend the 1966-67 school year on 
sabbatical—to take the year off 
and do what he wished. Auburn 
University matched the govern- 
ment grant with a _ research 
grant-in-aid, consequently Pro- 
fessor Sykes decided that during 
the year he would “carry on 
some sort of research along with 
creative work.” 

As he explains: “I believe that 
anyone who gets a grant is ob- 
ligated to do something that will 
help others as well as himself, 
especially if he is teaching—a 
grant should not be a vacation 
with pay. I also believe that cre- 
ative work can be research and 
research creative. I resolved that 
1 would use my grant to do some 
drawing, painting, and travel; 
and, as a research project, to 
work on an idea that had been 
incubating in my mind for sev- 
eral years, but which I had nev- 
er had time to explore. 

“The idea was basically that 
of adapting for use by artists, a 
metal plate manufactured for 
commercial lithographic print- 
ing. I felt that these plates, 
could, in some respects, over- 
come printing difficulties that 
occur in using the blocks of 
limestone and metal plates of 
zinc and aluminum employed 
traditionally in fine art lithog- 
raphy. 

“I had already studied stone 
lithography as an apprentice to 
George C. Miller in New York. 
In 1967, as a part of my grant 
project, I worked with Henry 
Cliffe at the Bath Academy in 
England to learn lithographic 
techniques used for zinc and 
aluminum plates.” 

The fact that grease and water 
repel each other makes litho- 
graphic printing (originally 
called chemical printing) possi- 
ble. A greasy image which one 


wishes to print is drawn on the 
printing plate or stone, then the 
printing surface is dampened 
and rolled with printer’s ink. 
The ink adheres to the greasy 
image but is repelled by the 
dampened non-printing areas. 
Prof. Sykes says “Lithography 
is the most difficult print me- 
dium to teach because the chem- 
ical factors involved make con- 
trol of the printing image diffi- 
cult, especially for beginning 
students. It is easy for the stu- 
dent to lose the. image he -has 
created on the stone, and the 
same is true of lithographic 
plates of zinc and aluminum. 


“Multimetal lithographic 
plates consist of two or more 
layers of metal, one receptive to 
grease and one to water. The 
image is established in a grease- 
receptive metal and the non- 
printing areas in a water-recep- 
tive metal. Once this situation is 
established the image cannot 
change unless the plate is 
abused. 


“Thus, multimetal plates 
promised to be an excellent me- 
dium for student work, as well 
as for professional printmakers. 
My research project consisted of 
working out techniques with 
which the artist could establish 
his image on the plate by hand 
and bring on hand presses. In 
commercial lithography, printing 
images are put on the plate pho- 
tomechanically and printed from 
mechanized presses.’ 


Prof. Sykes feels that his re- 
search project has proved itself 
a teaching device and a vehicle 
for professional printmaking by 
artists. An account of his pro- 
ject, with impressions from his 
experimental plates, is in the 
Library of Congress. He wrote 
a condensed version of his tech- 
niques for Artist’s Proof (Vol. 


VIII, 1968), an international 
journal for printmakers, which 
reproduced one of his prints by 
the process in that issue. 

Accounts of his process aré in- 
cluded in the books Printmak- 
ing Today, by Jules Heller a 
textbook on printmaking now 
in press; The Print by Fritz 
Eichenberg, to be teleased soon: 
and Innovations in Printmaking, 
a manual for college teachers 
and students by Herbert Appel- 
son. 

Following the appearance of 


his: article’ in »Artist’s Proof, 


Prof. Sykes had many requests 
for more information about his 
work. With financial ‘aid from 
University Relations, he has 
printed a booklet to be mailed 
in answer to requests and’ to 
give to students and artists who 
attend his lectures and demon- 
strations of the process. No 
charge is made for the booklet 
and about 700 have been dis- 
tributed. 

Prof. Sykes has given lecture- 
demonstrations at the Pratt 
Graphics Center in New York 
(twice), at LaGrange College, 
the University of Alabama and 
LSU at New Orleans in addition 
to lecture demonstrations for the 
English Hour at Auburn. This 
year he gave a series of three 
lecture-demonstrations for the 
University Center in Atlanta, ap- 
pearing at Georgia State Univer- 
sity, Georgia Tech, and Agnes 
Scott College. 

Through the booklets and his 
lectures, Prof: Sykes © dissemi- 
nates the results of his research 
and helps make it known that 
Auburn is active in the arts. An 
exhibit of work done by Auburn 
students using the multimetal 
process usually accompanies him 
on his lectures. Originally 
planned for the Pratt Graphic 

(Continued on page 9) 


LUNAR SURVEY—Prof. Sykes’ recent work has 
been concerned with subject matter currently in 
public interest. Lunar Survey, a multimetal lith- 
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‘graphic print, was obviously inspired by the 
moon landings. The Brooklyn Museum has he 
cently acquired an impression of this lithograP? 
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Art At Auburn— 


Artist-in-Residence Sykes 


(Continued from page 8) 


Center in New York the exhibit 
continues to be circulated. 

In his own recent work, Prof. 
Sykes has been mainly involved 
in working out technical prob- 
lems with his process. However, 
his prints inthe multimetal me- 
dium are now beginning to at- 
tract notice. The Brooklyn Mu- 
seum has recently acquired Lu- 
nar Surface for its permanent 
collection and the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art has acquired an- 
other, Fission. Although the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
bought Prof. Sykes’ color litho- 
graph Energetic Lines in 1952, 
his main representation in major 
museums has been in copper- 
plate engravings in color. His 
engravings are in the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York, the 
Brooklyn Museum, the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, the New 
York Public Library, the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum, the Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts, 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
and the Stedelijk Museum in 
Amsterdam. Three times he has 
done editions of color engravings 
for the membership of the In- 
ternational Graphic Arts Society 
and the State Department has 
circulated his prints as a part 
of its exhibition program abroad. 
He has won awards in painting 
and typographic design as well 
as in printmaking, and. he still 
does a portrait occasionally. 

Prof. Sykes became Auburn’s 
first Alumni Artist-in-Residence 
in 1969, a position he still holds. 
The term “artist-in-residence” 
he feels needs to be’qualified for 
it no longer means an artist, 
writer, or musician who simply 
lives. and works on campus for 


a 
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a period of time to let students 
get what they can from random 
contacts. Notables still are re- 
tained on some campuses for 
purpose of prestige, but most 
artists today are “working art- 
ists-in-residence.” That is art- 
ists-in-residence, writers-in-res- 
idence, composers-in-residence, 
string quartets-in-residence, etc., 
who carry a teaching load. 


Prof. Sykes teaches two-thirds 
of a load, carries committee 
work in the Art Department, di- 
rects the graduate students, and 
is a member of the Commission 
on Accrediting for National As- 
sociation of Schools of Art. The- 
oretically, anyway, he has more 
time to do his creative work as 
a result of his Alumni award, 
although he says “sometimes I 
don’t seem to have more time, 
but being Alumni Artist-in-Resi- 
dence has been very helpful to 
my creative work.’ 


Just as he felt a grant-in-aid 
obligated him to do something 
that would benefit his students 
as well as himself, so does he 
feel that the award of such a 
position as artist-in-residence 
obligates the recipient to more 
than selfish interests; conse- 
quently, he is “making an extra 
effort” in the way of developing 
himself “both as an artist and 
as an educator.” 

Prof. Sykes is married to Mar- 
jorie Tyre, formerly harpist with 
the Philadelphia Symphony, the 
New York Philharmonic, and the 
Metropolitan Opera. Mrs. Sykes 
teaches harp and piano in the 
Department of Music at Auburn 
and is active as an orchestral 
harpist and soloist. 


BOMB BAY OF A B-29_Prof. Maltby Sykes served as a combat 
artist for the 20th Air Force during World War II and made this 
drawing of a B-29 being loaded with bombs for the last incendiary 
raid over Japan. The first atomic bomb was dropped shortly after 
this drawing was made in Guam. The original drawing is in the 
Section of Historical Properties in Washington, D.C. 
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AT WORK-—Traditionally artists are supposed to 
Artist-in-Residence 
Maltby Sykes does printmaking in his basement, 


work 


in a garret. Alumni 
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But Miss Kettunen Writes Them— 


Fashion Changes Too Fast To Use Text 


Marietta Kettunen is 


“one of those characters who 


doesn’t necessarily believe in degrees,” but she has an im- 
pressive list of study credits from the Art Institute in Chi- 


cago, the Art Students League 
in New York City, the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
and she has also studied under 
Jean Charlot for a year. 

Her area of specialization at 
Auburn is fashion illustration, 
although her past experience in 
working, studying, and teaching 
is much broader. Miss Kettunen 
first taught at Grinnell College 
in Grinnell, Iowa, where she 
taught fashion courses. Then she 
contracted with McGraw-Hill to 
write a clothing text (now out 
of print). After she completed 
the book she went back to teach- 
ing and taught at the Woman’s 
College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, for 
three years. 

Another contract for a cloth- 
ing book took her away from the 
classroom again, and this time 
she co-authored a book for Mc- 
Millan. Upon completion of that 
book, she became head of the 
art department at Monticello 
College in Illinois and then came 
to Auburn in September, 1954. 


The first edition of her book 
for McMillan appeared in 1955, 
and as she explains it, she does 
“the art angle” while her co- 
author does the clothing con- 
struction part of the book. The 
book went into its second edition 
in 1960 and they prepared a 
third edition which was to come 
out in 1965 but which was 
shelved because of the rapid 
changes in clothing fashion. She 
has just completed what will be 
the third edition and it will be out 
this fall. The text is one of five 
in a home economics series pub- 
lished by McMillan. 

Miss Kettunen teaches part- 
time “because of the book busi- 
ness.” She usually spends her 
mornings writing because she 


finds she’s fresher and writes 
better in the morning. In the 
afternoons, she is in Smith Hall 
teaching fashion courses. 

Like other members of the art 
faculty she is enthusiastic about 
her work and especially about 
her students, which she takes the 
time to point out are “a great 
bunch of kids. I must say I real- 
ly enjoy the student body here 
and always have.” 


Miss Kettunen’s first fashion 
illustration course is required of 
all visual design students, which 
make up the greater part of Au- 
burn’s art department. The other 
two courses, Fashion II and 
Fashion III are more advanced 
and usually are taken by stu- 
dents who are interested in do- 
ing fashion illustration or in 
fashion designing. All art stu- 
dents are required to do a senior 
thesis and several students have 
elected to do their thesis in the 
area of fashion illustration. 


As in other areas of art deal- 
ing with visual design, Miss Ket- 
tunen’s emphasis is on the prac- 
tical: that is, what the students 
will be required to do when col- 
lege is over and they are work- 
ing. The fashion courses come 
in the senior year after the stu- 
dents have had three quarters of 
work drawing the human figure. 
Then they learn to draw the 
fashion figure which Miss Ket- 
tunen says “is distinctive, be- 
cause it’s slinky and slender, not 
a naturalist presentation with all 
the detail of the head and hips, 
etc.” In Fashion I, the students 
learn to render the fashion fig- 
ure and to use the media that 
will help them present the fig- 
ure, the garment, and the fabric. 
During the quarter they learn to 


where he has an etching press. When he paints, 
he works in the living room. Here he holds the 
plate for the print shown behind the press. 


represent dressy fabrics such as 
brocade, or taffeta, soft fabrics 
as chiffon or crepe; and suede, 
velvet, furs, bold splotchy de- 
signs; tweeds, corduroys or 
plaids—all the great variety of 
fabrics in a garment such as a 
blouse, a coat, a swim suit, a 
pants suit, a cape, a dress, or 
any of the other garments a 
store might be advertising. They 
learn to draw the garments and 
prepare the layout of an ad for 
a store, in a newspaper or fash- 
ion magazine. 


In Fashion II the variety of 
figures and fashions increases, as 
does the amount of layout. In 
Fashion III the student learns to 
do an entire season campaign 
for a store including a wall-card 
to be used in the store, newspa- 
per advertising, and magazine 
advertising. 


For her fashion courses, Miss 
Kettunen prepares worksheets 
for the students which she does 
each year. The worksheets give 
a complete outline of the course 
and what is expected of the stu- 
dents, what their problems are 
to be. In the fashion illustration 
courses, she says “We can’t have 
a textbook because fashion 
changes too fast.” As a result 
she makes her own in the form 
of worksheets. 


Although Auburn does not of- 
fer courses in fashion design, 
with the background gained in 
fashion illustration several Au- 
burn graduates have gone into 
the area. As Miss Kettunen says: 
“You don’t have to know how 
to sew to design. A lot of cre- 
ative designers can’t sew.” 


Miss Kettunen is proud of 
what her students can do, she 
enjoys teaching them because 
“on the whole the students are 
extremely appreciative of what 
people do for them.” 
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All Children Are Born Creative— 


Yet Grown-ups Must Rely On Critic To Tell Us Art Is Good 


That enthusiasm for her subject which is the first sign 
of a good teacher shows up instaneously in an interview 


with Mrs. Marleah Hobbs. 
mentary teachers and basic de- 
sign courses. She feels the art 
for elementary students is es- 
pecially important because all 
children are born creative. “Art” 
she says, “is not isolated at all. 
It involves creative thinking in 
all fields, not just in painting a 
picture, but in arranging plates 
on a table, or in city planning 
or whatever one does.” 


Present day schoo] art Mrs. 
Hobbs says, “is pretty neglected, 
sort of an extra tacked on for a 
rainy day to keep the children 
out of mischief. It should be re- 
lated to a child’s experience. 
Through creative activities he 
can develop perception and 
awareness which help him de- 
velop aesthetically. As a result 
he can have a better art experi- 
ence on his own. Now most of 
us have to rely on an art critic 
or someone else to tell us that a 
building is beautiful or a paint- 
ing is good. We haven’t -the 
working knowledge to apply our 
own opinions.” 


The course for elementary 


‘They Can Listen To Grass Grow All By Themselves’— 
Train Artists To Be Professionals As Doctors A re Professionals — 


Mrs. Hobbs teaches art for ele- 


education students “exposes ev- 
ery perspective teacher to know- 
ledge of the growth levels of a 
child and what art is appropri- 
ate for that age and to some ex- 
perience with art of her own.” 


Starting this summer, Mrs. 
Hobbs will be teaching a new 
art course, art in education. Set 
up for secondary education ma- 
jors, the new course will be 
broad in concept and will offer 
art knowledge that will be of 
value to others in addition to 
those who teach. 


Few Auburn students take ad- 
vantage of the aesthetic oppor- 
tunities that are offered them on 
the campus, a fact that Mrs. 
Hobbs believes “stems from an 
improper attitude from back in 
grammar school, the idea that 
art is superfluous or a luxury. 
Art is not a luxury, but an ex- 
pression of the spirit. 


“Most of the students we get 
haven’t had any experience in 
art. Every quarter we hear the 
stock phrases such as ‘I can’t 


Philip Fitzpatrick combines teaching and learning in the 
Auburn Art Department where he teaches courses in visual 


design and pursues a master’s. 


years in his double role after 
working with an advertising 
agency, being art director for 
Auburn ETY, and being techni- 
cal director for the little theatre 
in Jacksonville, Fla. His talents 
in theatrical design benefit an- 
other Auburn Department, the 
Department of Theatre, which 
just completed a run of The 
Lion in Winter using Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s marvelous and versa- 
tile stage design. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, who earned 
his undergraduate degree at Au- 
burn, does his own work pri- 
marily in painting and printmak- 
ing although “not necessarily in 
that order.” Most of his print- 
making is in lithography and 
silkscreen and his painting pri- 
marily is in water color and tem- 
pera. Among his paintings re- 
cently displayed with creations 
by the art faculty is one done 
in a painstaking exactness that’s 
impossible to describe, but which 
captures a weatherbeaten farm 
scene with a credibility that a 
ohotograph cannot master. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick says the technique 
done in water color and egg 
cempera is called “magic real- 
ism” or “super realism.” But he 
says, ‘I don’t know what the 
nagic is unless it’s that you sur- 
vive the painting.” 

He teaches courses in visual 
jesign, graphic processing, and 
illustration. As he _ explains— 
‘Everybody here teaches a lit- 
‘le of everything.” 

Like other members of the Art 
Department, Mr. Fitzpatrick is 
quick with a quip. Asked if he 
intended to stay in Auburn after 


‘0 


He has been at Auburn three 


he finishes his master’s he an- 
swered: ‘“‘Nobody’s asked me to 
leave yet.” 

Most of his courses are in vis- 
ual design, which he explains is 
“basically training people to be 
professional artists, to go out and 
earn dollars. We are training 
them as best we can to go out 
and do a good job of selling oth- 
er people’s products. You have 
to convince buyers that the pro- 
duct is something more than a 
pile of junk. Advertising design- 
ers have to make their advertis- 


ing visually exciting. The pub- 
lic is so saturated with adver- 
tising and with so much printed 
matter that it’s hard to compete. 
An ad has to be striking in order 
to compete. We try to make stu- 


_dents aware of the competition 


for attention so they can develop 
ideas and produce things that 
are visually exciting.” 

One way which Mr. Fitzpatt- 
rick goes about stimulating stu- 
dents to think and to come up 
with ideas is to assign a problem. 
For instance the problem might 
be to design a corporate image 
and to come up with a trade- 
mark, a_ letterhead-envelope 
combination, and thus create an 
image for a whole corporation. 
Sometimes the problem may be 
to do a brochure for the corpora- 
tion. Or it may be more isolated 
—the students may be assigned 
to design a package for a par- 
ticular product, or do a layout 
of an individual page, or design 
a calendar. 

“The idea is to give a student 
a problem with specific needs 


draw a straight line.’ Well, who 
can? Not all art is fine art and 
not all fine art is fine art— 
there are different levels of that. 
Everybody has something to say 
artistically, and the students are 
always amazed at what they can 
do during the quarter. It broad- 
ens their whole view of what art 
is in the first place.” 


In the present courses in ele- 
mentary art and in the new one 
for secondary students, the stu- 
dents will do “legitimate pro- 
jects of the type we do in de- 
sign. It is all good creative work, 
not a pattern type of thing. We 
use different- materials, paints, 
crayons, etc., do three dimen- 
sional objects, etc. stressing de- 
sign and good aesthetic produc- 
tion.” 


Asked to define “good aes- 
thetic production,” Mrs. Hobbs 
says it’s hard to define. And 
then she illustrated by saying: 
“It’s one thing to take a kind of 
colored seeds, like popcorn for 
instance, and everybody create 
a rooster sitting on a fence. It’s 
quite another to take many dif- 
ferent kinds of seeds and create 
a design based on the beauty of 
the seeds themselves. One is cre- 


and limitations and have him de- 
velop some sort of visual con- 
cept within a certain set of lim- 
itations such as cost, colors, etc.” 
As Mr. Fitzpatrick explains, “the 


SURROUNDED —Art instructor Phil Fitzpatrick’s 
visual design II class this spring turned out to 


be almost all girls (11 to three men). 


ative, the other is not. The cre- 
ative design shows an apprecia- 
tion of the techniques, the tex- 
tures, and all the rest that goes 
into the production of a good 
design.” 


Mrs. Hobbs emphasizes the 
importance of allowing a e¢hild's 
creativity to develop: “I wish 
every parent could. know the 
stages of children’s creative. de- 
velopment and what they could 
do to help the children by kKeep- 
ing the proper art materials for 
the child’s stage of development 
and by encouraging the children 
in developing different art tech- 
niques suitable for their ages.” 


For parents who are interested 


in helping their child grow cre- — 


atively, and who don’t find it 
convenient to take a= college 
course in art for children, Mrs. 
Hobbs recommends that they 
read a book on the creative and 
mental growth of children. 


She explains that about age 
24 a child begins to make marks 
with crayons. Later the marks 
become symbols. At any stage 
materials that are good for the 
child are large sheets of paper, 
such as newsprint and big black 
crayons. Later, after age four 


problem is not to come up with 


ideas but to put them into shape, 
to see that the ad, the calendar, 


or whatever, reads well, leads 
logically from one thing to an- 


Looking 


or so, children can begin to use 
colored crayons, chalk, and tem- 
pera paints. Mrs.: Hobbs says 
“the equipment: is simple, but 
what they can do with it and 
how they are ‘motivated deter- 
mines how the’ children will 
grow creatively.” 

Mrs. Hobbs’ interest. in chil- 
dren and art can be said to have 
a personal basis..She and her 
husband, Dean Edward H. Hobbs 
of the Schoo] of Arts-and Sci- 
ences, have four children of their 
own: a son, 23, in medical school; 
a daughter, 18, a freshman at 
Auburn; a son, 15, in ‘high 
school; and a little daughter, 7 

About her own work, Mrs. 
Hobbs says, “I try to paint, but 
I have’ the: problem of getting 
around to it. Iam experimenting 
with painting techniques, cur- 
rently with acrylics. With a fam- 
ily and teaching, there’s not 
much time left’ for painting.” 
Mrs. Hobbs holds art. degrees 
from the University of Colorado 
and from the University of Mis- 
sissippi. She taught at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama (“And then 
I saw the light’), and the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi © before 
coming to Auburn ‘four years 
ago. 


other, and, 
product.” 
Asked if he considers adver- 


(Continued on page 11) 


over a project with the professor are from left, — 
Joan Lupo’of Columbus, Ga., Sally Curtis of Lu- 
verne, Margaret Ray of Fairhope, and Tara Nolan. | ie 
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Jean Woodham °46— 


Outstanding Metal Sculpturess Spends Spring On Campus 


by Cecelia Johnson 
The diminuitive lady steps back from her work, pulls 
up her protective face shield to get a better look, then re- 
turns to her welding. Welding is part of Jean Woodham’s 


sculpturing technique, which has 
brought her much critical ac- 
claim in recent years. 


Miss Woodham is temporarily 
teaching three sculpture classes 
at Auburn while art professor 
Hugh Williams is on leave to 
Louisiana State University in 
New Orleans. Miss Woodham, a 
1946 Auburn graduate, now 
makes her home in Westport, 
Conn. 


Credits stretch long on a list 
of accomplishments for this ar- 
tist, including a fountain piece 
for Montgomery’s Alabama State 
College and a sculpture piece for 
the nuclear ship Savannah. In 
addition to showing works in 
major museums in America, she 
has also shown works in major 
museums in Chili, England, and 
Mexico. 


The temporary basement stu- 
dio she is occupying on the Au- 
burn campus contains many of 
the tools found in an automotive 
body shop, but in the hands of 
Miss Woodham, the torches and 
finishing equipment create orig- 
inal sculptures from  shapeless 
metals. The lovely mother of two 
daughters works in jeans, sweat- 
shirt, and welder’s mask, and 
handles a blowtorch like a pro- 
fessional welder. 


Although the materials she has 
worked with include “every- 
thing,” most of her work is done 


Leonard M. Collins now 

lives in Berwick, La. 

'20 Neal C. Johnson and his 
wife live in Oakland, Calif. 

‘28 Lt. Col. (Ret.) J. Craw- 
ford Creel now lives in 

Saratoga, Calif. 

Bertha E. Dennis now lives at 

Route 2, Clanton. 

99 New addresses: George N. 
Rutledge, Fairhope; Wil- 
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in metals, she explains, and the 
metals vary from job to job. 


“T have to choose metals 
which will work with the type 
sculpture I am creating. For the 
nuclear ship Savannah I chose 
nickel silver because it will not 
change color in water. My last 
job, a three piece fountain work, 
was done in bronze, which will 
change color when weathered.” 


Miss Woodham was one of the 
first four artists in the U.S. to 
learn welded art, and after her 
initial teaching, her technique’s 
diverged along methods of her 
own. David Smith, “probably the 
first person in America to ex- 
plore welded metals as an art,” 
was the consultant of the weld- 
ing class. 


“This was in the old Clay Club 
Center in New York Center,” she 
said, “which is now called the 
Sculpture Center. There was no 
way to license us as welders 
then, so the fire department gave 
us a test to make sure we 
wouldn’t burn the _ building 
down.” 


Miss Woodham hasn’t burned 
any buildings, but she has made 
sparks in the artistic world of 
sculpturers. A few of the most 
outstanding museums which 
have carried her shows are the 
Heller Gallery (New York), The 
National Academy (New York), 
the Denver Art Museum, and the 


liam D. Tryon, Raystown, Mo. 

A Otis W. Allen now lives in 
30 Lakeland, Fla., where he 
is a consultant for International 
Mining and Chemical Corp. He 
celebrates his 41st year with the 
company this month. 

Richard A. Puryear, Jr., chair- 
man and president of Alabama 
Gas Corp. has been re-elected to 
a two-year term as a director of 


Connecticut Academy of Fine 
Arts. Sculpture contracts include 
work for: the Nuclear Ship Sa- 
vannah, the World Bank of New 
York, Temple Israel (Newport, 
Conn.), Alabama State College, 
Jewish Community Center (Har- 
rison, N.Y.), and the Flintkote 
Company (White Plains, N.Y.). 


Major interest for subject 
matter brings her back again 
and again to organic objects, ac- 
cording to the artist. “Nature 
has been the biggest influence 
on me. I’m not a labelist, but I 
am usually deescribed by critics 
as an abstract expressionist.” 


She has no favorite works ex- 
cept, “whatever I’m working on 
at the present. It may not be my 
best work, but whatever I’m 
working on is the most interest- 
ing.” 


The sculpture done for Ala- 
bama State College in Montgom- 
ery is a seven by five foot piece 
representing birds, and stands 
atop a five foot column placed 
in a pool. Her latest sculptures, 
completed for the Flintkote 
headquarters, are representative 
of water scenes—a waterfall, a 
river, and a lake—and each is 
a fountain sculpture. 


The large sculpture for the 
nuclear ship Savannah can be 
seen three flights up the decks 
and is encircled by a spiral stair- 
case that allows a circumferen- 
tial view of the silver work. “I 
designed the piece to represent 
the peaceful diversifications of 
nuclear power,” Miss Woodham 


the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. 

NEW ADDRESS: Lawrence N. 
Chamblee, Cape Canaveral, Fla. 


'3] L. C. (Pard) Lively of 

Pensacola, Fla., suffered a 
heart attack at his desk with 
Gulf Power Co. in Pensacola on 
Feb. 2 and was hospitalized un- 
til the end of the month. Since 
that time he has been recuperat- 


Train Artsists To Be Professionals 


tising good or bad, Mr. Fitzpat- 
tick thought a minute and ad- 
mits that “we get saturated all 
the time. A lot of it becomes lit- 
ter which is unfortunate. I don’t 
know whether it’s good or bad. 
It depends on the individual, 
whether it’s good or bad for you. 
You live with it. I think about 
it occasionally. 

“Communication is a very im- 
Portant thing and advertising 
happens to be one way of com- 
municating. I think the good out- 
Weighs the bad except for leaf- 
lets that end up littering the 
Streets. A lot of merchants would 
80 broke in a hurry if we didn’t 


~ have advertising and where 


Would the local newspaper be on 
Wednesday afternoons?” 

Asked about misleading ad- 
Vertising, Mr. Fitzpatrick ex- 
Plains that when advertising is 
misleading, “Usually it is a 
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case of not having all the infor- 
mation to deal with. An ad has 
to pass through a lot of hands 
before it goes to the consumer 
and a word at the wrong place 
at anytime can be a disaster.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick considers the 
use of words important in ad- 
vertising. “There is a security in 
words. We like to see things 
down in black and white, so we 
can read them, like a guarantee 
when you buy an iron. I think 
words are important in advertis- 
ing. They are, of course, sym- 
bols, and how we manipulate the 
symbols helps us make up our 
minds, it means whether or not 
we like or dislike something. 
There is something comforting 
about words.” 

To train artists in the use of 
words, Mr. Fitzpatrick says the 
art professors, “periodically have 
them to write a few things, then 


we come down on them with 
both feet for mistakes. There’s 
something about art that helps 
them to be careful. We train 
them to read copy carefully, try 
to make them as careful and 
aware of correctness as possible. 
Even if they have to have a dic- 
tionary to check every word, we 
want it to be correct.” 

The Auburn program in visual 
design has the reputation of be- 
ing one of the best in the South. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick explains that 
“we are professionally oriented. 
We are not teaching students to 
be free spirits or to think beau- 
tiful thoughts. We are training 
them to be professionals as doc- 
tors and lawyers are profession- 
als. If they are not professionals, 
there is no need for us to be 
here. They could sit and listen 
to the grass grow all by them- 
selves.” 


WELDED ART HER SPECIALTY—Sparks fly when scupltor Jean 
Woodham approaches her work. The well-known artist is a spe- 
cialist with welded metal art pieces, and handles a welding torch 
like the professional she is. Miss Woodham is on temporary ap- 
pointment teaching sculpture at Auburn University. 


said. “The Savannah is also 
known as the Eisenhower Peace 
Ship.” 

“I’m an artist,” Miss Wood- 


Auburn Alumnalities 


ing at his rural home near Lil- 
lian, Ala. He hopes to be back on 
the job by the first of June and 
expects to be in the football sta- 
dium this fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Alston 
(Louise West °34) returned to 
Gainesville, Fla., on June 1. He 
retired from the University of 
Florida in 1969 and started work- 
ing with the Industrial Research 
and Extension Center at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas in Montecel- 
lo, Ark. He retired from that po- 
sition and they will move to 
their new home, now under con- 
struction in Gainesville. 

Joseph D. Hughes, administra- 
tive trustee for the Richard King 
Mellon Foundation, was the main 
speaker April 18 at the dedica- 
tion of Thiel College’s new Aca- 
demic Center in Greenville, Pa. 
Mr. Hughes is a trustee of the 
Auburn University Foundation 
and holds honorary degrees from 
Waynesburg CoHege, Auburn, 
and the George Washington Uni- 
versity Law School which pre- 
sented him the Alumni Achieve- 
ment Award in 1965. 


39 Otis Vaughan now lives in 
Marietta, Ga. 
, Kotz A. (Pat) Patterson, 
33 Jr., has joined Macon Pre- 
stressed Concrete Co,, in Macon, 
Ga., as a sales engineer. He will 
be responsible for sales and pro- 
motion of prestressed concrete 
products in west and south 


ham says, “and my work speaks 
for me. If I could express my- 
self in words I would be a writ- 
er.” 


Georgia. He had previously been 
with the Birmingham division of 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. He 
and his wife have three children, 

J. T. Laney is vice president 
and general manager of the new 
company Gin Equipment, Inc., a 
division of Environ-Trol, Inc. of 
Memphis. He left his position as 
vice president of Murray Gin of 
North American Rockwell on 
April 30. The new company will 
offer the service of equipment 
and services to solve the ginners’ 
air pollution problems. 

Charles P. Briggs now lives at 


Point Clear. 
'34 Horace A. Shephard, 
chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of TRW, 
Inc., has been elected to the 
board of directors of Addresso- 
graph Multigraph Corp. Mr. 
Shephard joined TRW in 1951 as 
vice president and assistant to 
the general manager. He became 
vice president and general man- 
ager in 1961 and in 1962 was 
elected president. In 1969 he be- 
came board chairman and chief 
executive. In addition to Ad- 
dressograph Multigraph, Mr. 
Shephard serves on the boards of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland; Diamond Shamrock 
Corp.; Harris-Intertype Corp. 
and The Standard Oil Co. 
. 5 Mrs. Nola Reynolds Lane, 
who first taught in Ala- 
(Continued on page 12) 
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LE SEAN, I A ie OR ALIEN. SN etl se ‘ 


bama in 1919 and began in Lee 
County in 1935, has been hon- 
ored at a recent meeting of the 
Auburn -City Teachers Associa- 
tion. She is retiring from the Au- 
burn city schools. 

NEW ADDRESS: Alfred K. Al- 
len, Metairie, La. 


‘36 James E. Vance, senior 
vice president of First Na- 
tional Bank of Birmingham, has 
been appointed chairman of the 
1971 Take Stock in America 
campaign for Birmingham. He 
will direct activities to encourage 
greater participation in the Pay- 
roll Savings and Bond-A-Month 
plans for U.S. Savings Bonds. 
NEW ADDRESS: Dr. Louis E. 
Rosen, Glenside, Pa. 


_ Missouri Honors 
R. L. Lovvorn 


Dr. Roy L. Lovvorn ’31, ad- 
ministrator of the Cooperative 
State Research Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
is one of five University of Mis- 
souri alumni to be honored with 
the Citation of Merit for 1971. 
The award is made jointly by 
the University Alumni Associa- 
tion and the College of Agricul- 
ture Alumni Association. 

The service which Dr. Lov- 
vorn directs administers the acts 
of Congress that authorize Fed- 
eral appropriations for agricul- 
tural research conducted by the 
State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations of the 50 states and 
Puerto Rico, by approved schools 
of forestry, and by other non- 
profit institutions. 

Prior to his present position, 
which he accepted in May 1969, 
Dr. Lovvorn was director of re- 
search for the School of Agri- 
culture and Life Sciences at 
North Carolina State University 
and acted as dean of the school 
during a leave of absence of the 
dean. Earlier in his career he 
served as head of the Division 
of Weed Investigations for the 
USDA at Beltsville, Md., and as 
professor and director of instruc- 
tion in the School of Agricul- 


ture at North Carolina State. 
Among Dr. Lovvorn’s major 


awards are: Man of the Year in 
Service to Agriculture from The 
Progressive Farmer in 1959; the 
Annual Award from the North 
Carolina Crop Improvement As- 
sociation in 1964; and the 1968 
International Gamma Sigma 
Delta Award for Distinguished 
Service to Agriculture. 

He has served as chairman of 
the Joint Brazilian — United 
States Work Group of Research 
Administration in Brazi] and as 
consultant on the North Carolina 
State University Agricultural 
Mission to Peru. He was a mem- 
ber of the Latin American Task 
Force for the National Academy 
of Sciences, the Board of Science 
and Technology for the Interna- 
tional Development of NAS, and 
a member of the Research Re- 
view Team for Government of 
India. 

Dr. Lovvorn and his wife Vir- 
ginia are the parents of three 
sons—Larry, Lee, and Brian, and 
the grandparents of three girls 
and one boy. 
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‘38 James P. Ennis is board 

chairman of the Birming- 
ham firm of Shook and Fletcher 
Insulation Co. which has been 
nominated as one of the out- 
standing small business manufac- 
turers of the region. The final 
selection of “sub-contractor of 
the year” will be made by a pan- 
el of judges from industry and 
government procurement offi- 
cials in Washington during Small 
Business Week. 


‘39 ‘Dr. T. Ben Hagler, chair- 

man of the plant science 
division of the Auburn Extension 
Service, has been nominated by 
the Alabama District of Kiwanis 
for an international trustee post 
at the club’s convention in San 


Francisco. 

4 40 Lawrence F. Aycock, man- 
ager-audit of U.S. Steel in 

Birmingham recently addressed 

a dinner meeting of the Birming- 

ham chapter of the American So- 

ciety of Women Accountants. 


‘Al Frank Samford, Jr., presi- 
dent of Liberty National 

Life Insurance Co. of Birming- 
ham, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Ala- 
bama State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Willfred V. Lord is veterans 
service officer for Lee County. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Mrs. Rob- 
ert B. McCalley, Jr., Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.; Joseph B. Elliott, 
Hartselle. 


‘43 Harold E. Streetman, ex- 
ecutive vice president of 
the Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion of Alabama spoke at a din- 
ner meeting of the Greater Bir- 
mingham Automobile Dealers 
Association in early May. 
NEW ADDRESSES: W. Harold 
Libby, Beaumont, Tex.; Harold 
M. Wilson, Birmingham. 


‘ 4 James W. Waitzman, pres- 
ident of Tractor & Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., of Birmingham, is 
chairman of a membership study 
committee of the Associated 
Equipment Dealers. He has been 
active in the national association 
for several years and served as 
president in 1968. He and his 
wife Mary Elizabeth have four 
children. Tractor & Equipment 
has its offices in Birmingham 
with branches in Anniston, De- 
catur, Mobile, Montgomery, and 
Tuscaloosa. 
Col. Charles R. Teagle has re- 
tired from the Army and now 
lives in Pensacola Beach, Fla. 


‘45 A. Russell Upshaw, Jr., 
has been appointed re- 
gional vice president of sales and 
services with Eastern Airlines. 
His responsibilities will include 
supervision over the company’s 
activities at Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport, where he will be 
based. He will also be in charge 
of operations at Newark and La- 
Guardia Airports. Prior to his 
new appointment, Mr. Upshaw 
was system director of sales and 
services in Miami. He is married 
to Evelyn Torbert ’46. 


‘ 46 Robert Varner is the new- 

est member of the federal 
judiciary in Alabama. He holds 
the judgeship for the Middle Dis- 


trict of Alabama, after being 
confirmed by the Senate in April. 
He practiced law in Tuskegee for 
five years and was appointed an 
assistant U.S. Attorney in the 
Middle District of Alabama in 
1954. He has practiced law in 
Montgomery since 1958 and has 
served as a lecturer on business 
law at Huntingdon College. 


‘AT Robert M. Martin, Jr., 

M.D., has announced the 
opening of his offices for the 
practice of general psychiatry in 
Durham, N.C. 

James L. Lovvorn is vice pres- 
ident and president-elect of the 
Auburn City Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

Col. Samuel P. McClurkin is 
now commander of the 3615th 
Pilot Training Wing at Craig 
AFB, Ala. Col. McClurkin is a 
former air advisor to the Ala- 
bama Air National Guard and 
most recently was vice comman- 
dant of the Squadron Officers 
School at Maxwell AFB in Mont- 
gomery. 


Alumni In The News— 


Bowen 


Davis 
Charles L. (Chick) Davis ’°42 
became president of Addresso- 
graph Multigraph Corp. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Feb. 1. Mr. 
Davis had been an executive vice 


president of Honeywell, Inc., 
since 1969, maintaining a pri- 
mary interest in the firm’s com- 
puter, communications, aero- 
space, and defense activities. 
Prior to becoming Honeywell’s 
executive vice president, he was 
vice president and group execu- 
tive of the Computer and Com-' 
munications group. He had been 
with Honeywell since 1955, and 
in 1958 he became divisional vice 
president and general manager 
of the aeronautical facilities in 
Minnesota, Florida, and Califor- 
nia. He joined Honeywell after 
retiring from the Army, and be- 
came a director in the company 
in 1964. Addressograph Multi- 
graph has worldwide operations, 
and employs 24,000 people. 
Robert C. Bowen ’48 has been 
elected president of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Chapter of the 
American Marketing Association. 
Mr. Bowen is vice president of 
marketing research for The 
Cleveland Trust Company. Be- 
fore joining The Cleveland Trust 
Company in 1968, he was presi- 
dent of Lee/Bowen Inc., a mar- 
keting consulting firm. Mr. Bow- 
en is author of a bank marketing 
text, Customer Analysis — A 
Profit Building Tool, and some 
of his articles have appeared in 
The New York Times, The 
American Banker, and Finance 
magazine, which he served as 


marketing editor. He and his 
wife, Doris, live in Shaker 
Heights. 


Miutarn A lunatics 


‘AS Virginia Glasscock Hansen 
is now living in Carmel, 
Ind. 

Robert H. Howell has been ap- 
pointed plant manager of Texa- 
co’s Eagle Point plant at West- 
ville, N.JI. He has been with 
Texaco since 1948 and was ap- 
pointed assistant plant manager 
at the Eagle Point Plant in 1969. 

James H. Kent has been pro- 
moted to colonel with the Air 
Force. He is chief of maintenance 
for the 2lst Composite Wing at 
Elmendorf AFB, Alaska. 


‘A9 Hugh O. Williams, Auburn 

art professor, currently a 
visiting professor at L.S.U. at 
New Orleans, has been elected to 
active membership in the Amer- 
ican Watercolor Society, the old- 
est and largest organization of 
watercolor artists in the US. 
Only a few painters meet the So- 
ciety’s exacting standards each 
year. Prof. Williams’ name will 
join those of such outstanding 
American watercolorists as Win- 
slow Homer, Edwin A. Abbey, 
George Bellows and Andrew 
Wyeth on the Society member- 
ship roll. 

John L. Adcock of Tampa, Fla., 
has been honored by member- 
ship in the Colonel’s Cabinet for 
outstanding salesmen of the Pro- 
tective Life Insurance. Also in 
the Cabinet is his son Johnny R. 
Adcock ’67 of Tampa. 

Dr. Clinton Owens is chief 
consultant of the program for 
exceptional children and. youth 
in the Alabama State Department 
of Education. He and his wife, 
Annie Mae, have one daughter, 
Ann, 15. , 

Robert W. Poellnitz of Tusca- 
loosa, president of Duckworth 
Morris Insurance Agency, 
chaired the Southern Agents 
Conference in their annual meet- 
ing at Caracas, Venezuela. 


‘50 F. Daniel Hale of Lang- 
dale, assistant manager at the 
Langdale Mill of WestPoint-Pep- 
perell, has become development 
engineer for the company’s In- 
dustrial Fabrics Division. 

Don A. Findley is with Ten- 
nessee Eastman Co. in Kings- 
port, Tenn. 

Erma McDaniel is with Liggett 
Drug Co. in Macon, Ga. 

Thomas T. Ector has been 
transferred to the San Fernando, 
Calif., branch office of Fireman’s 
Fund American Insurance as 
claims manager. 


5] R. Jackson Seay, planning 

consultant who _ helped 
found the Market Square Asso- 
ciation in Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed executive direc- 
tor of the Association. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to 
beautify the square in downtown 
Pittsburgh and make it the cen- 
ter of downtown activity. Mr. 
Seay had been associated with 
Simonds and Simonds, landscape 
architects and planners. until 
January when he became an of- 
ficer in the new firm of Beck- 
man, Swenson, Yoder, and Seay, 
Inc., planners and landscape 
architects. The firm has offices 
in Wexford, Pa., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and St. Paul, Minn. In 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Seay has worked 


extensively in the major renewal 


projects including the Allegheny 
Center and the Bluff Street Pro- 


ject of Duquesne University. Mr. 
Seay is president of the Pitts- 
burgh Regional Chapter of the 
American Institute of Planners. 

Jeff Meorer of Evergreen is a 
member of the board of trustees 
of the American Dairy Associa- 
tion of Alabama. 

Charles Loyd of Stevenson is 
new president of the American 
Dairy Association of Alabama. 

Robert Earl Barnes is with 
Durr Surgical Supply Co. in Bir- 
mingham. ‘ 

W. B. (Brad) Whitaker of San 
Francisco has been appointed a 
vice president of Kraft Foods 
Co. He will be vice president of 
sales for the western region. He 


was previously division sales 
manager, a post he had held 
since 1970. 


Dr. Earl M. Jones, a Birming- 
ham veterinarian, is the new 
president of the Alabama Fede- 
ration of Humane Societies. He 
is also president of the Alabama 
Animal League and chairman of 
the education committee of the 
Birmingham Humane Society. 


‘52 Stanley E. Jones, Jr., gen- 

eral manager of the Mem- 
phis plant of Container Corp. of 
America, received his B.S. de- 
gree from Auburn in March. He 
and his wife Martha Jo have two 
sons, Stanley, III, 16, and James, 
14. 

Louis Dale Norrell is with Ben 
Williams Equipment Co. in An- 
dalusia. 

Lt. Col. O. C. Fewell, Jr., is 
now in Vietnam. His wife Elea- 
nor Blount Fewell ’54 lives in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

John H. Schuler of Birming- 
ham, board chairman and chief 
executive officer of Anderson 
Electric Corp., has been elected 


Alumni In The News— 


Crabtree Brewer 
V. Forrest Crabtree °38, for- 
merly assistant division mana- 


ger of manufacturing for Inter- 


national Paper Company’s 
Southern Kraft Division, is now 
manager of this division in Mo- 
bile. In his new position, Mr. 
Crabtree will have direct re- 
sponsibility for coordinating and 
supervising the. activities of the 
Company’s 11 operating pulp 
and paper mills in the South. Mr. 
Crabtree has been with Interna- 
tional Paper for 33 years. He 
and his wife have two sons and 
a daughter. 
Frank G. Brewer, Jr., ’40 has 
been elected chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Dixie Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Co. which 
is located in Pinson Valley, just 
outside of Birmingham. Mr. 
Brewer is president of Dixie 
Electrical, whose product line 1s 
pole line hardware. Established 
16 years ago, the company em- 
ploys 105 people and does a 
moderate amount of exporting 


‘to Central and South America. 
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a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Square D Co., the parent 
company of Anderson Electric. 


‘54 George Clay Nettles is 
with the Department of 
State in Beruit, Lebanon. 

Joe F. Hildreth now lives in 
East Ridge, Tenn., and is a trust 
officer with the Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank of Chattanooga. 

James H. Carroll has been pro- 
moted to regional sales manager 
for the midwest for the Mueller 
Climatrol Co. He was former 
manager of the Birmingham zone 
for the company. He had been 
with the Birmingham office since 
1960. 

Robert C. Martin is new presi- 
dent and chief executive officer 
with. Diversified Finance Corp. 
which has headquarters in Ope- 
lika. Mr. Martin will keep his 
office in Columbus, Ga. He was 
formerly manager of Kohlmeyer 
and Co., stockbrokers in Colum- 
bus. 

Robert W. Beers, former in- 
dustrial engineer for Whirlpool’s 
FindJay, Ohio, division, has 
formed a new management con- 
sulting firm, Paragon Manage- 
ment Services in Findlay. 

Jude M. Swint has been named 
‘quality assurance supervisor of 
Monsanto’s new plant near An- 
niston. He joined the company 
at. Pensacola in 1954. His most 
recent position has been textile 
quality control supervisor. He is 
married to Amy Billingsley °57 
and they have three daughters. 


Alumni In The News— 


Bjurberg 


McKenzie 


Richard H. Bjurberg °43 re- 
cently became administrator of 
the American National Red 
Cross Offices of voluntary per- 
sonnel and program development 
in Washington, D.C. In this new- 
ly-created job, Mr. Bjurberg will 
work with the Red Cross nation- 
al chairman of volunteers to en- 
list the volunteer resources of 
the American people and to 
combine the volunteer manpow- 
er of the Red Cross and its ser- 
vice programs into a uniform 
structure. This structure is de- 
signed to more effectively in- 
volve and serve all sections of 
the nation’s communities, par- 
ticularly those in ghetto and de- 
pressed areas which have not 
participated or benefitted fully 
in the past. Mr. Bjurberg has 
been with the Red Cross for 21 
years, and prior to his present 
position, he served as manager 
of service to divisions and chap- 
ters in the Red Cross Eastern 
Area Office in Alexandria, Va. 

John M. McKenzie '49 is now 
regional manager for AC Spark 
Plug, a division of General Mo- 


tors, in Atlanta. He and his wife, 


Vivienne Duncan 46, were for- 
merly in San Francisco. They 
are living in Chamblee, Ga. 
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‘55 The Rev. Frank S. Wells 
is now the pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Enterprise. He 
and his family have been under 
appointment for the past ten 
years by the Southern Baptist 
Foreign Mission Board for ser- 
vice in Indonesia. He and his 
wife have four daughters. 

Chaplain James M. Thurman 
is with the 58th Tactical Fighter 
Training Wing at Luke AFB, 
Ariz. 


’ Edward F. Williams, II, 

has been promoted to vice 
president of Environ-Trol, Inc., 
of Memphis, Tenn. The company 
offers services in all phases of 
pollution control with emphasis 
on industrial air and water pol- 
lution problems. 


Donald C. Bell is new director 
of planning services, a new po- 
sition of the Alamac Knitting 
Division of WestPoint-Pepperell. 
He will be at the divisional of- 
fices in Lumberton, N.C. For the 
past three years he had been 
manager of production planning 
and warehousing for the towel 
operations in the company’s Con- 
sumer Products Division in Fair- 
fax. He and his wife Shirley have 
two children, Betsy Ann, 12, and 
Julie Dee, 8. 

Charles H. Crowder, assistant 
manager at the Lantuck Mill of 
WestPoint-Pepperell, is new 
manager of technical develop- 
ment for the Industrial Fabrics 
Division at West Point, Ga. 


‘57 Douglas G. Hodnett has 

been appointed to manager 
of towel production planning at 
the Towel Division in Fairfax. 
He had been production coordi- 
nator—retail. 

Maj. John A. Shiver is as- 
signed as an assistant professor 
of military science at Stetson 
University in DeLand, Fla. His 
prior assignment was a second 
tour in Vietnam. He and his wife 
Joyce have three children. 

Len B. Shannon, Jr., has been 
named vice president and general 
manager of Communication Sys- 
tems, Co., the wholly-owned 
marketing and manufacturing 
subsidiary of University Com- 
puting Co. in Dallas, Tex. He is 
a part of a consolidation of op- 
erations by the parent company. 
Mr. Shannon joined the company 
as director of sales in February. 
He had been with the Univac 
Division of Sperry Rand for ten 
years, the last year as regional 
manager in Houston. He and his 
wife Janeal have two sons, ages 
4 and 2%. 

M. Wayne Smith is new opera- 
tions manager of WestPoint-Pep- 
perell’s Lantuck Mill at Fairfax. 
He had been coordinator of 
management development since 
1968. He and his wife Sandra 
have two children: Richard 
Wayne, 10, and Rhonda Renee, 5. 


‘58 T. Ken Mattingly, Apollo 
16 astronaut, was one of 
two seminar speakers at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Dallas on 
March 23. He and Scientist-As- 
tronaut Tony England agreed 
that the future thrust of the 
NASA space program will be 
toward making space science ec- 
onomical and “doing a job for 
people.” 

Billy H. Childers is with 
NASA at Cape Kennedy, Fla. 


BY-PASS OPENED—tThe five-mile, four-laned 
by-pass connecting U.S. 29 and Ala. 147 and run- 
ning West of Auburn was officially opened May 
14. Dr. Ben T. Lanham, Jr., Vice President for 
Research at Auburn, left, and Assistant Highway 
Director Ray Bass, right, assist Miss Marilyn Tay- 


lor, the reigning Miss Auburn, and Student Gov- 
ernment President Jimmy Tucker in snipping the 
ribbon opening the stretch. The new roadway in- 
cludes another half mile of access to the area of 
the campus near the coliseum and stadium. Cost of 
the project, under way since 1969, was $1,381,000. 
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Dr. Charles E. Smith is the 
“Outstanding Engineering 
Teacher” at the University of 
Mississippi for 1970-71. Dr. 
Smith is a member of the Elec- 
trical Engineering Department 
faculty. He received a $500 cash 
award donated by the Engineer- 
ing Alumni Chapter of the Ole 
Miss Alumni Association. The re- 
cipient is chosen annually by 
vote of the engineering faculty 
and students. The Engineering 
Dean said: “Dr. Smith’s dedica- 
tion to his profession, his desire 
to know and to transmit his 
knowledge to others, combined 
with his vital concern for the 
individual make him an out- 
standing teacher.” Dr. Smith 
joined the Ole Miss faculty in 
1968 after receiving all three 
degrees from Auburn and work- 
ing as an instructor in the Elec- 
trical Engineering Department. 
He was named Institute of Elec- 
trical and Electronics Engineers 
Outstanding Graduate at Auburn 
in 1959. 


Charles H. Steiner, III, has re- 
ceived membership in the Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce Inter- 
national Senate, an award grant- 
ed to young men who have per- 
formed outstanding service to 
the Jaycees. Mr. Steiner has been 
secretary and vice president of 
the Mobile Jaycees and edited 
the monthly magazine Forum. He 
has been a chairman and officer 
of the Alabama Deep Sea Fish- 
ing Rodeo and the Greater Gulf 
State Fair. 

R. E. Ames is new manager of 
the Atlanta sales division of U.S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co., a di- 


‘59 


vision of Nationa] Distillers and 
Chemical Corp. He and his wife 
have three children. 

Bobby F. King is now loss con- 
trol manager of the Philadelphia 
branch of Fireman’s Fund Amer- 
ican Insurance Co. He was for- 
merly in the same position in the 
Greensboro, N.C., branch. 

BORN: A son, Edward Major, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Austin Mann 
(Billie Nan Hurst) of River View 
on April 12. He joins sisters Di- 
ane, 12, and Nancy, 8, and broth- 
er Bill, 5. Austin is band director 
at Valley High in Fairfax. 


r] John Melvin Sandy of 

Cloverdale and Thomas N. 
Sellers of Millerville are mem- 
bers of the board of trustees of 
the American Dairy Association 
of Alabama. 

Maj. William A. McIntyre, III, 
is on a tour of duty in Japan 
which he will complete in Au- 
gust. 

Raymond L. Hastey, Jr., man- 
ages the Montgomery branch of 
A. B. Dick Co. He previously was 
sales supervisor for copying pro- 
ducts in the Houston, Tex., 
branch office. He was a teacher 
and coach before joining A. B. 
Dick in 1968. He and his family 
live in Montgomery. 

Maj. William N. Winters has 
received the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross for _ extraordinary 
achievement in Southeast Asia. 
The Air Force major distin- 
guished himself as an F-4 Phan- 
tom fighter-bomber navigator. 
He received the award at Bit- 
burg, Germany, where he is now 
stationed as an executive officer 
with the Air Forces in Europe. 


His wife is Dorothy Moncrief ’63. 
‘61 Wayne Coston Curtis is 
now an assistant professor 
in agricultural economics and 
rural sociology at Auburn. He 
holds the B.S. and M.S. from 
Auburn and will receive the 
Ph.D. from Mississippi State in 
June. 

L.Cdr. Ed Rhodes flew his 
1000th hour on March 3. He 
served on the USS Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for two years and in 
May reported to the U.S. Naval 
Test Pilot School at Patruxent 
River, Md. 


‘62 Lt. Robert P. Buchanan 
has been awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal for “meri- 
torious achievement in ground 
operations against hostile forces 
in Vietnam.” He returned to the 
States in February. He and his 
wife Ardine have two daughters, 
Julia, 2, and Allyson, 1. He is 
assigned to Buckley Air National 
Guard Base in Denver, Colo. 

Capt. James M. Burnett has 
received the Bronze Star Medal 
and the Air Force Commenda- 
tion Medal for meritorious ser- 
vice at Takhli Royal Thai AFB, 
Thailand. He was honored at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 
where he is now a management 
engineering staff officer. 

Donald G. Webb is spending 
three months in the Independent 
Republic of Singapore in liaison 
work for improving the quality 
of receiving tubes being pro- 
duced in that country. Don is a 
quality contro] specialist at the 
General Electric Tube Depart- 
ment in Owensboro, Ky. His wife 

(Continued on page 14) 
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OUTSTANDING ENGINEERS—Auburn Univer- 
sity Engineer Dean J. Grady Cox, center, presents 
a plaque to “Outstanding Senior Engineer” James 
R. Boddie of Tallassee. Alternates for the spring 
quarter award were Michael P. Bess of Hartford, 


Ae 


right, and Joseph E. Johnson of Enterprise (not 
pictured). The award is presented each quarter 
to three outstanding senior engineers by the En- 
gineer’s Council, which is composed of class mem- 
bers from all professional and honor societies. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


and two children will join him 
in Singapore in June. 

Barbara Calhoun Abbott and 
her family live in Maryland, 
where her husband Jack works 
with LTV at the Wallops Island, 
Va., Launch Center. The Ab- 
botts have three children: An- 
gela, 1; Ted, 5; and Steve, 2. 

- ADOPTED: A _ son, Charles 
Bradford, by Mr. and Mrs. 


_ Charles W. Baker (Glenda Mil- 


ler ’63) of Chapel Hill, N.C., on 
March 24. 

BORN: A daughter, Elizabeth 
Ann, to Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Sidney Pactor (Barbara Bynum) 
of Gainesville, Fla., on April 8. 
Mr. Pactor is on the journalism 
and communications faculty at 
the University of Florida. 


‘63 Drew W. McGarr is in 
sales with the Leeming/Pacquin 
Division of Pfizer, Inc., in Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Sheila Kay Johnson will be in 
Stuttgart, Germany, for a year 
beginning this month, studying 
German. She is working toward 


- a Ph.D. in German at McGill 


University in Montreal, Canada. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jerry M. Ingle 
(Rebecca Ingle ’64) have moved 
to Des Moines, Iowa, where Jer- 
ry has joined the Weitz Co. 

R. E. Trimble is director of 
the Computer Center at Samford 
University in Birmingham. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Bum- 
pass (Camille Hobbie ’67) live 
in Longview, Tex., where Tom 
was recently promoted to senior 
engineer at Texas Eastman. They 
have two children: Libby, 7, and 
Tommy, 4. 

Capt. Jack N. Parrish has re- 
ceived the Distinguished Flying 
Cross for aerial achievement in 
Southeast Asia where he served 
as a navigator. He is now at 
Lockbourne AFB, Ohio. 

Capt. Levyn W. Ivey has re- 
ceived the Bronze Star Medal 
for meritorious service in Viet- 
nam. He was chief of security 
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police at Nha Trang AB, Viet- 
nam. He is now at Robins AFB, 
Ga. 

BORN: A daughter, Lauren 
Elizabeth, to Mr. and Mrs. Gay- 
den G. White, Jr., of Shreveport, 
La., on April 3. Gayden is dis- 
trict representative for Union 


Carbide’s Consumer Products 
Division. 
4 Larry Daniel has been 


initiated into Alpha 
Pi Mu, national industrial engi- 
neering honor society, at the 
University of Oklahoma where 
he is a graduate student. 

Capt. Thomas D. Hovey has 
received the Bronze Star Medal 
for meritorious service while in 
Vietnam. He was chief of the 
real estate branch in the Con- 
struction Directorate of the U.S. 
Military Assistance Command in 
Vietnam. He received the medal 
at Langley AFB, Va., where he 
is a construction management 
engineer. Capt. Hovey earned the 
M.S. in 1969 at the University of 
Oklahoma. 


Jim Vickrey has been appoint- 
ed a special assistant to the 
president at the University of 
South Florida. 


Capt. and Mrs. John W. Ross 
(Rosalind Bentley ’68) now live 
in Camp Springs, Md. 


Capt. William E. Bartlett, Jr., 
is a pilot with the 55th Weather 
Reconnaissance Squadron at Mc- 
Clellan AFB, Calif. 


BORN: A _ daughter, Alissa 
Paige, to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Ashley, Jr., (Linda Blackwell) 
of Matawan Township, N.J. She 
joins big brother Chuck, 2. The 
Ashleys recently moved to the 
New York area where Charles 
will be assistant director of ma- 


rine sales for BP North Ameri-. 


can in New York City. In the 
near future he will attend a spe- 
cial training program in Lon- 


dons... 
A son, William Todd, to Mr. 


and Mrs. Luther B. James 
(Claudia Wadworth ’66) on Feb. 
26. 


65 Charles R. Lewis has been 

promoted to senior engi- 
neer with Monstanto at Decatur. 
He joined the company in 1967 
as an instrumentation engineer. 


Alumni In The News— 


Harrison Cornelison 


Maj. Ernest L. Harrison, Jr., 
°60 has received the “Silver 
Snoopy” award for helping as- 
sure that astronauts in NASA’s 
Skylab Program will have safe 
equipment. NASA astronauts 
originated the award to show 
appreciation of individuals who 
show the extra measure of dedi- 
cation and professional excel- 
lence necessary for success in 
space programs. Maj. Harrison 
received his award for support 
of the design, development, and 
testing of astronaut maneuvering 
equipment to be used in Skylab. 
He is an Air Force procurement 
management staff officer of the 
Air Force plant representative 
office located at the Martin Mar- 
ietta Corp. at Waterton, Colo. 
He and his wife Rebecca have 
three children: Robert, 11; Ran- 
dal, 9; and George, 4. 


James A. Cornelison ’67 is now 
manager of industrial relations 
for BASF Systems, Inc. in Bed- 
ford, Mass. 
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Cochran ‘Outstanding Prof.’— 


Williams Addresses AU Group 


Francis L. Williams ’51, director of the Office of Analysis 
and Evaluation at NASA headquarters in Washington, D.C., 
made the address at the annual Engineers Honor Banquet 


on April 27. Among those hon- 
ored was another alumnus Dr. 
John E. Cochran ’66 who re- 
ceived the “Outstanding Profes- 
sor Award.” Dr. Cochran is in 
aerospace engineering and holds 
his first two degrees from Au- 
burn and the Ph.D. from the 
University of Texas. The award 
came from the Student Engi- 
neer’s Council from among nom- 
inees from each engineering de- 
partment. 

The Engineer’s Council also 
honored the outstanding engi- 
neering graduate for _ spring 
quarter and the two runner-ups 
for the award. The most out- 
standing engineer is James R. 
Boddie, an electrical engineer- 
ing student from Tallassee. First 
runner-up was Michael P. Bess, 
of Hartford, a mechanical engi- 
neering student. Second runner- 
up was Joseph E. Johnson, an 
aerospace engineering student 
from Enterprise. 

The Council also recognized 
its president, Lamon Henderson, 
for outstanding leadership capa- 
bilities and presented him with 
an engraved gavel. 

Mr. Williams. directed his 
comments to the young engi- 
neering students, reminding 
them of their value to the engi- 
neering profession in its impor- 
tant role in modern society. 

He said there is “‘a general at- 
tack on science and technology” 
—an attack which, in his opin- 
ion, could be offset by the qual- 
ity of life desired by man in 
education, advancement of the 
standard of living, and the 
brotherhood of man in today’s 
complex society. 

Such innovations as self-heal- 
ing computers systems, water re- 
cycling systems, internally-sus- 
tained battery-powered heart 
pacers, and a city bus line sys- 
tem whose buses emit as exhaust 
only air and water, were among 
arguments presented by Mr. 
Williams in promoting the en- 
gineering profession. 

Mr. Williams also gave per- 
spective to the advancement of 
technology by citing scientific 
goals of more than two decades 
ago, which have long since been 


He and his daughter Leticia live 
in Huntsville. 

John Carter Jones, Jr., has 
been promoted to senior systems 
programmer of data processing 
at Birmingham Trust National 
Bank. He is also a part-time in- 
structor of data processing at 
Hertzing Institute in Birming- 
ham. He and his wife Barbara 
live in Huffman and have two 
daughters, Cristy, 8, and Jody, 6. 

Capt. Thomas H. Gamble is a 
navigator on duty at Kunsan AB, 
Korea. 

Capt. Charles C. Holman has 
completed helicopter pilot train- 
ing at Sheppard AFB, Tex., and 
has returned to Perrin AFB, 
Tex., where he serves with the 
Aerospace Rescue and Recovery 
Service. 


(Continued on page 15) 


surpassed. He used that point as 
a final reminder to students of 
engineering of their importance 
and value to the profession. 


Alumni Respond 
To ME Survey 


In January, 1971, Dr. Donald 
M. Vestal, Jr., head of the Me- 
chanical Engineering Depart- 
ment, canvassed the 1480 grad- 
uates of his department from 
1955 to 1970, inclusive, request- 
ing their correct address, busi- 
ness affiliation, and any other 
information the alumnus consid- 
ered important. 

As of May 11th, 885 replies 
have been received, and tabul- 
lated. The survey shows that the 
vast majority, 731, of these 
alumni are located in the South- 
ern area of the United States. 
Alabama has 369 of them, with 
132 in Huntsville, 92 in Birming- 
ham, 28 in Mobile, and 9 in 
Montgomery. Florida has 96 
with 11 in the Kennedy Space 
Flight Center. Georgia has 82 
with 44 in Atlanta, Texas has 
31, and California has 28. There 
are 121 in the Northern Area of 
the United States and 12 in for- 
eign countries. 

Their Professional Employ- 
‘ment is preponderantly in engi- 
neering. There are 585 in Me- 
chanical, 81 in Aerospace, 69 in 
Aeronautical, 21 in Nuclear, 21 
in Electrical, 20 in Teaching, 14 
in Industrial, 12 in Environmen- 
tal, 5 in Civil, 1 in Petroleum, 
and 1 in Mining Engineering. 
Other employment includes 6 in 
Politics, 2 Physicians, 7 Lawyers, 
2 ministers, 2 Bankers, 2 Insur- 
ance Brokers, 2 Police, 2 Real 
Estate Brokers, -1 Physicist, 1 
Accounts Executive, 1 Purchas- 
ing Agent, and 1 member of the 
Peace Corps. Only 3 reported 
being unemployed. This small 
number is a miniscule percentage 
of the 885 alumni reporting, but 
it should not be extrapolated to 
apply to those graduates who 
have not reported. 

The professional and business 
titles of those reporting are as 
follows: 23 president, 24 vice 
president, 4 partners, 55 mana- 
gers, 23 superintendents, 9 con- 
sultants, 33 chiefs of division, 
138 supervisors, 73 project engi- 
neers, 319 engineers and 48 sales 
engineers. The number engaged 
in design is 97, in production, 
53; and in administration, 42. 
The Armed Forces have 49 of the 
graduates as Commissioned Of- 
ficers: 18 in the Army, 18 in the 
Air Force, and 13 in the Navy- 
There are 99 Registered Profes- 
sional Engineers and 275 mem- 
berships in Engineering Socie- 
ties. 

Many have continued in high- 
er education. The number of 
Bachelor and Master Degrees 
earned since graduation from 
Auburn is 72, the number of 
Ph.D. Degrees earned is 16, and 
81 of the alumni presently are 
enrolled as students for addi- 
tional degrees. 
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Louis Breitenbach Ehrlich 10 
died’ on March 28 at his home in 
Sarasota, Fla., after an extended 
illness. Until his retirement, Mr. 
Ehrlich worked as chief engineer 
for the Auto, Lite Company) in 
Toledo, Ohio. He is survived. by 
his wife, Mrs. Dorothy Blanke 
Ehrlich of Sarasota, and one 
brother, Dr. Mortimer A. Ehr- 
lich of, Bainbridge3Ga.. 

: * 
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Alsey C. Pratt 712 of Centre- 
ville died on April 18; ‘according 
to information received in the 
Alumni Office. Survivors include 
his wife, Mrs. Alice Pratt. 

* * * 

Joseph W. Hudson 716 of 
Montgomery died on Nov. 11, ac- 
cording to information received 
in the Alumni Office. Mr. Hud- 
son was a partner in Hudson- 
Thompson Grocery in Montgom- 
ery. Survivors include his wid- 
ow. 

o ok ey 

Walter Stancel Robertson, 
D.V.M., °16 of Spring Hill, Tenn., 
died after an extended illness in 
March. 

ba * * 

George Rufus Mays °17 died 
on Feb. 27 at his home in Glen- 
more, La. Before retiring in 1962 
Mr. Mays was principal and 
coach at Glenmore High School 
for 36 years. Survivors are: his 
wife, Mrs. Alice Johnson Mays 
of Glenmore; two sons, George 
R. Mays, Jr., and John Mays of 


vi 


William M. Greer is with the 
Southeast’ Georgia Branch of 
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lumni In 


Alvarado 


Klemm 


Dr. William R. Klemm ’58 re- 
cently received The _  Distin- 
guished Member Award for Re- 
search Achievement given by the 
Texas A&M University Chapter 
of Sigma Xi. This is the first 
year the award has been given, 
and Dr: Klemm was honored for 
his research in, two areas: ani- 
mal electroencephalography and 
physiology of brain control of 
motor mechanisms. He teaches 
animal physiology at Texas 
A&M_-and has written two books, 
Animal Electroencephalography’ 
published in 1969, and Science, 
The Brain, and Our Future, 
which is to be released this sum- 
mer. a : 


Edward E. Alvarado ’60 is now 
a vice president of The Perkins 
& Will Corporation, a. national 
firm of architects and engineers. 
Mr... Alvarado is’ head -of the 
Structural Department of the 
_ Washington, D.C., office. He and 
: his wife, Chrys, have two chil- 
_ dren, Marcia, 5, and Benjamin, 2. 
4 They live in Alexandria, Va. 


JUNE, 1971 


Nederland, Tex., and six grand- 
children. 
* uk + 

Amos B. Miller °20 died Nov. 
10 in White Plains, N.Y. Mr. 
Miller was president of the A.B. 
Miller Tire Co. in the Bronx. 
During World War I, he served 
in the Army and later coached 
kicking and punting for the West 
Point football team. Mr. Miller 
was on the board of directors of 
the Union Hospital in the Bronx 
and the North New York Sav- 
ings and Loan Association. He 
was a 32nd degree Mason. His 
wife, his mother, and a sister 
survive. 

* * * 

Dr. William Lea Stallworth ’21 
died on Oct. 2, 1970, in Colum- 
bus, Miss., as a result of injuries 
he received in an automobile ac- 
cident on Sept. 28 on the way to 
make a house call. Dr. Stall- 
worth hit the side of a bridge 
while trying to avoid an oncom- 
ing car which was passing an- 
other on the bridge. He served 
in both World Wars, came to 
Columbus in 1927, and in 1937, 
he built the Stallworth Clinic. 
Dr. Stallworth was a past presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Obstetri- 
cal and Gynecological Associa- 
tion and a past vice president of 
the Mississippi State Medical As- 
sociation. Survivors are: his 
wife, Mrs. Alice Johnson Stall- 
worth of Columbus; three 
daughters, Mrs. Sellers J. Thom- 
as, Jr., of Houston, Tex., Miss 


Alice Stallworth of Columbus 
and Miss Clementine Stallworth 
of the University of Mississippi; 
two sons, Dr. William King 
Stallworth of Charlotte, N.C., 
and John Clementine Stallworth, 
II, of the University of Mississip- 
pi; a brother, Clinton Seale of 
Orrville; three _ sisters, Mrs. 
Owen Minnich of Mobile, Mrs. 
Ellis McKenzie of Canoga Park, 
Calif., and Mrs. Jack Stapleton 
of Fairhope. 
ca oo * 

Bartow Bullard ’21 of Lock- 
hart died March 30. Survivors 
include a son, Bartow Bullard 
54 of Florala. 

ok * * 

Harold C. Floyd °23 of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, died on Feb. 26 ac- 
cording to information received 
in the Alumni Office. 

* * 

Levie H. Shelley ’24 of Eufau- 
la died March 3 following a long 
illness. 

ok % ae 

Duke Merriwell Chambers ’24 
died on April 7 at his home in 
Birmingham. He is survived by 
his wife, Mrs. Effie L. Chambers 
of Birmingham, and three grand- 
children in Alexandria, La. 

+ * * 

George W. Kilgore ’26 of Jas- 
per died on Feb. 5. Survivors 
include a son, W. Elbert Kilgore 
of Trussville. 

Benjamin F. Crabbe ’23 died 
in Orlando, Fla., on May 23 of 
cancer. Mr. Crabbe had been in 
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Georgia Tech in Douglas, Ga. 

Michael G. Morton has been 
promoted and _ transferred to 
Monsanto’s new plant now under 
construction near Guntersville, 
as process accounting supervisor. 
He and his family live in Albert- 
ville. 

John C. Porter has joined 
Eastern Airlines as a flight of- 
ficer and will be based in Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Steven A. Fellows has joined 
the Northwest Georgia Otolaryn- 
gology Professional Association 
as clinical audiologist. After be- 
ing research assistant with the 
National Speech and Hearing 
Survey at Colorado State Uni- 
versity and being on the faculty 
of speech at the University of 
Southwestern Louisiana, in 1970 
he became the director and clin- 
ical audiologist of the Northwest 
Georgia Speech and _ Hearing 
Center in Rome, Ga. He and his 
wife Lynn have two sons, Scott 
and Christopher. They live in 
Rome. 


‘66 Dr. John R. Ragan, D.V.M., 
is the new director of the 
Tennessee Department of Agri- 
culture’s. division of animal in- 
dustries. The new post also in- 
cludes the job of. state veteri- 
narian. Dr. Ragan joined the De- 
partment of Agriculture in July, 
‘1966, as a veterinarian in the 
animal diagnostic laboratory. He 
served as acting director of the 
division from November, 1970, 
until -his present appointment. 
His wife Martha teaches in the 
Franklin, Tenn., city school sys- 
tem. 


Carole Conway Sherard is 
manager in the individualized 


programmed’ instruction lab at 
the Birmingham Metropolitan 
Area Skill Center. 


Tim A. Taylor has joined The 
Trane Company’s Birmingham 
sales office. 

Roye E. Tinsley has _ been 
named personnel manager of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. in Raleigh, 
N.C. He and his wife, Kathi, 
moved to Raleigh from Ocala, 
Fla., where he was training co- 
ordinator. 


Robert F. Blake has_ been 
elected a commercial officer with 
the Trust Company Bank of 
Georgia. He joined the company 
in 1966. He is currently working 
toward an MBA from Georgia 
State University. 


Carol Wadsworth Fulford 
teaches fourth grade in the Ft. 
Knox Dependent Schools at Ft. 
Knox, Ky. 

MARRIED: Pamela Jean Pear- 
tree ’68 to Earl William Roberts 
on March 13 in Rome, Ga. They 
live in Anniston where Pam is 
a public relations supervisor for 
South Central Bell, and Bill is in 
the loan department of Anniston 
National Bank . .. Martha Rabb 
to Larry Taorima in Huntsville. 

ADOPTED: A daughter, Tom- 
mi Leigh, by Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
T. Reed (Melba Jolley) of 
Huntsville. Her birthday is Dec. 
2, 1970, and she came home with 
the Reeds on April] 29. 

BORN: A daughter, Elizabeth 
Lorine, to Lt. and Mrs. Lewis A. 
Ward (Mary Carol Justice °65) 
of Alexandria, Va., on April 16. 
She joins big brother Al... 

A daughter, Amy Michelle to 
Mr. and Mrs. David Carl Golden 
of Anaheim, Calif., on April 15 


In Memoriam ’10 Through ’70 


Orlando, where he had a manu- 
facturer’s representative busi- 
ness, since 1948. Survivors in- 
clude a son, Benjamin F., III, 
50, and a grandson, John W. 
Crabbe ’68, both of Orlando. 


* te * 


J. L. Appleton '29 of Fort 
Payne is deceased according to 
information received in the 
Alumni Office. Mr. Appleton was 
vice president of the Fort Payne 
Bank. 


* % * 


Ralph Carlton Jones °31 of 
Cusseta, Ga., died on Sept. 4 in 
Orlando, Fla. 


* * ao 


Arthur Robert Long, Jr., °36 
of Birmingham was killed on 
May 2 in an airplane crash near 
Greenville, S.C. Mrs. Long also 
died in the same accident. FAA 
officials are trying to determine 
the cause of the take-off crash 
of the Cessna 421A, which Mr. 
Long was piloting. Mr. Long was 
president of Brookside - Pratt 
Mining Co. in Birmingham. The 
couple is survived by one son, 
Arthur Robert Long, III, and 
Mr. Long’s father and two sis- 


ters of Clearwater, Fla. 
bo * * 


William Nicholas Sanders ‘36 
of Fairfield died on April 22 at 
a local hospital. He is survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Sue Stanbery 
Sanders of Fairfield; 2 daugh- 
ters, Miss Anne Sanders of 


... A son, Frank Everett, IIT, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Win- 
ter, Jr., of College Park, Ga., on 
Jan. 30. He joins two sisters, 
Wendy Eliinne, 24%, and Cynthia 
Leigh, 14%. Mr. Winter is re- 
gional manager of Quality Optics 
in Atlanta... 


A son, Christopher Bryan 
(Chris), to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
M. Lindsay of Fairhope on March 
16. She joins sister Suzy, 3... 
A son, Richard Wilson, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph G. Leary (Pa- 
tricia Anne Lane) of Columbus, 
Ga., on Feb. 1. He joins brother 
Ralph, Jr. ... 


A daughter, Elizabeth Lee, to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Thomas 
(Laurice Butler 65) of Houston, 
Tex., on March 3. She joins 
brother Jimmy, 4... A son, 
Scott Joseph, to Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Fred Rossman (Robin Lynn 
Fisher ’67) of Moultrie, Ga., on 
April 6. He joins big brother Da- 
vid, 21 months. . 


A daughter, Deborah Michelle, 
to Mr. and Mrs. James H. Ham, 
Ili, (Patsy Grant °67) of Lake- 
land, Fla., on Sept. 19, 1970. Jim 
is an electrical engineer for 
American Cyanamid. 


'67 WHERE THEY’RE WORK- 

ING: L. Phillip Humann, 
has been elected a commercial 
officer with the Trust Company 
Bank of Atlanta. He holds an 
M.S. from Auburn and joined 
the company. in 1969 .. . Ray- 
mond L. Mang has completed 
two years military duty with the 
Marine Corps and is now with 
PPG Industries in Huntsville. He 

(Continued on page 16) 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y., and Miss 
Linda B. Sanders of Atlanta, 
Ga.; one sister, Mrs. Blanton 
Parks of New York City and 
several nieces and nephews. 

+ % % 

Col. Allen C. Martin, (Ret.) ’39 
died in E) Paso, Tex., on April 
5. He served in the Army for 29 
years, and in 1945-48, he was 
ROTC instructor at Auburn. His 
last assignment prior to retire- 
ment was as Deputy Commander 
of White Sands Missile Range in 
New Mexico. Included among 
his awards and decorations are 
the Legion of Merit with Oak 
Leaf Cluster and .the Bronze 
Star. While a student at Auburn 
he was listed in Who’s Who in 
American Colleges and Univer- 
sities. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Shirley Browe Martin; a 
son, Lt. Allen Martin, Jr.; a 
daughter, Michelle, all of El 
Paso; and a sister, Mrs. Erskine 


Powell of Selma. 
* * * 


Clifford Myron Beckham ’41 
died on April 18 in Griffin, Ga. 
Survivors include his widow. 

a * * 

Jack B. Thomas °44 of Edge- 
wood died on April 16. He was 
a life-long resident in the Bir- 
mingham area and worked for 
American Chain & Cable Co. 

* % * 

Charles Rush Denson °46 of 
New York City died April 7. Mr. 
Denson is survived by his wife 
and. a son, Charles, Jr., both of 
New York City; two sisters, Mrs. 
MacAdory Lipscomb of Auburn 
and Mrs. R. I. Channon of Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; and two broth- 
ers, John V. Denson of Opelika 
and Nim Denson of Miami, Fla. 

* * + 

James Graves Ballard °47 of 
Coral Gables, Fla., died sudden- 
ly on May 10. He taught in the 
high schoo] there for 15 years. 
He is survived by his wife and 
son, James David Ballard of 
Coral Gables; his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Grady Ballard of Au- 
burn; and one brother, John Bal- 


lard of Auburn. 
* * * 


Harold Bruce Williams °54 of 
Laurinburg, N.C., died on Feb. 
21. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Williams worked in the product 
development department of 
Spring Mills, Inc., in Wagram, 
N.C. He was an active worker 
with the Boy Scouts and had 
coached a Little League baseball 
team for the Laurinburg Recre- 
ational Department for the past 
four seasons. He is survived by 
his wife, Mrs. Patricia Pinson 
Williams, one daughter, Ann 
Barton; and four sons, Gregory, 
Brian, Eric, and Paul, all of Lau- 
rinburg. 

* * * 

Thelma Faye Guyton Keith ’70 
of Auburn was killed on May 12 
in an automobile accident in Au- 
burn. Mrs. Keith was in gradu- 
ate school at Auburn, and her 
husband, Windell Ray is a fifth 
year student in the School of 
Architecture and Fine Arts. In 
addition to her husband, she is 
survived by her parents, Prof. 
and Mrs. F. E. Guyton of Au- 
burn; and three brothers, Dr. T. 
L. Guyton of Selma, Dr. W. F. 
Guyton of Ft. Benning, and John 
R. Guyton of Auburn. 
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Women’s Lib Spokeswomen Come To Auburn 


Reprinted from The Auburn Plainsman 


Reprinted from The Auburn Plainsman 
Women’s liberation spokesman Gloria Steinem presented 
“the pathology of the original second class group”: women. 
Miss Steinem launched her three-pronged explanation of 


the women’s liberation move- 
ment; historical context of wom- 
en and their roles, explosion of 
“scientifically proven” myths 
concerning women and benefits 
of women’s liberation to society. 

Addressing the Graves Amphi- 
theatre audience as “friends, 
neighbors and sisters,” she said, 
‘As a member of the press, I’ve 
been depressed by their syste- 
matic ridicule of women’s libera- 
tion.” 

During pre-history women 
were worshipped for the child- 
bearing act, said Miss Steinem. 
With the rise of the state came 
the recognition that women were 
the means of production of 
workers and soldiers. 

As such, Miss Seinem said, 
women became the property of 
the state and were subordinated 
so that the state’s control could 
be maintained. 

Women then were relegated to 
performance of tasks men did 
not relish and marked as cheap 
labor. “It costs a woman $3,000 
a year in salary to have her cig- 
arette lit,” she quipped. 

“We have myths in our 
heads,” Miss Steinem said. The 
myths which define what is fem- 
inine and masculine are cultural, 
not biological. 

Miss Stenem pointed to the 
church as “the greatest myth- 
maker of all.” Early attitudes 
that sex and women were evil 
gave the church a greater hold 
over men, who held money and 
power. Even though the picture 
is changing, she continued, the 
stigma persists. 

“Women’s lib is for human- 
ism,” she proclaimed. Miss 
Steinem seés the liberation of 
women from traditional roles as 
resulting in men who are no 


longer dehumanized and restrict- 
ed to definite, masculine-defined 
roles. 

“Most men are so accustomed 
to submission that they don’t 
know what cooperation can be 
like. There is no such thing as 
love between unequals,” she 
said. “It is time to start to look 
for real and human potential.” 

“All your life you have been 
tricked to believe you are one 
half a person. Marriage is de- 
signed for a person and a half; 
not two whole, loving, equal 
persons,” she declared. 

That marriage is the only life 
changing mechanism open to a 
woman, Miss Steinem said, is 
ridiculous. A woman_ should 
know from birth that she is free 
to do as she wishes, she said. 

“You live in a Jockocracy, you 
know,” she said. The same 
amount of money should be giv- 
en to women students that funds 
man’s athletics. “If women want 
to get on a bus and travel 
around to other schools visiting, 
they should be able to,” she said. 

Unequal admissions standards 
for woman and the process of 
tracking women into certain 
feminine-defined studies is clear- 
ly wrong she said. Any professor 
who tries to track a woman stu- 
dent “should be fired. He rapes 
her mind, her hopes, her de- 
sires.” 

She warned that federal funds 
will be withheld from a univer- 
sity that is proven to be discrim- 
inatory in its admissions or pro- 
motion policies. 

Miss Stenem called six tenths 
of one per cent in black enroll- 
ment at Auburn “an enormous 
disgrace.” It is the white stu- 
dents, she said, who are being 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


and his wife, Judy Higley ’67, 
have a two-year-old son Jef- 
EPCY. re 2 

Charles Whatley of Opelika is 
a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation of Alabama . . . Charles 
R. Pelham is a pharmacist with 
Mobile Infirmary in Mobile... 

Mary Catherine Venable 
teaches sixth grade at Blackwell 
School in Smyrna, Ga... . Ivy 
H. Davis received the M.S. in 
electrical engineering from Au- 
burn in March and is now with 
G.E. in Schenectady, N.Y., as 
hermetics marketing specialist . . 

Jane Almy McMath is in Oki- 
nawa where her husband, Lt. 
Col. James B. McMath, Jr., is 
stationed. 

WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
Capt. Herman W. Burns is re- 
assigned to Columbus AFB, 
Miss., after graduating from the 
Air University’s Squadron Offi- 
cer School at Maxwell AFB... 
Capt. Thomas E. McCrory is re- 
assigned to Patrick AFB, Fla., 
after graduating from the Squad- 
ron Officer School at Maxwell... 

1/Lt. William F. Morrison is a 
missile launch officer in the 90th 
Strategic Missile Wing at Fran- 
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cis E. Warren AFB, Wyo... . 
1/Lt. Donald W. Magnusson is 
an F-106 Delta Dart Fighter In- 
terceptor pilot stationed at Lang- 
ley AFB, Va. ... 

Capt. Victor B. Goldman is 
stationed in the Mekong Delta 
as transportation coordinator for 
a construction engineer group. 
He will return to the U.S. from 
Vietnam upon his completion of 
Army duty on Aug. 1... 

Sgt. David Black is stationed 
with the Air Force in Tampa, 
Fla. ... Capt. Richard R. Wiese 
has graduated from the Strategic 
Air Command’s missile combat 
crew operational] readiness train- 
ing course at Vandenberg AFB, 
Calif. He is now stationed at 
Malstrom AFB, Mont. 

BORN: A son, Edward Cal- 
houn, to Capt. and Mrs. William 
Smith (Linda Bone ’64) of Co- 
lumbia, Mo., on Feb. 18. Capt. 
Smith has received the Meri- 
torious Service Medal for ex- 
ceptional outstanding veterinary 
service he provided while sta- 
tioned at Incirlik AB, Turkey. 
He is working toward an MS. 
in public health at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri under the AFIT 
program. After completing his 


Editor’s Note: Horizons 
Symposium for 1971 brought 
women’s liberation advo- 


eates Gloria Steinem and 
Dorothy Pitman to Auburn 
in mid-May. 


Miss Steinem is a free- 
lance journalist who has 
contributed to numerous 
popular magazines including 
Life, Look, Esquire, McCalls 
and Glamour. She has writ- 
ten for the New York Times 
and has a column The City 
Politic in New York Maga- 
zine. Miss Steinem serves 
on the Democratic National 
Committee and is currently 
preparing an anthology on 
readings on the women’s lib- 
eration movement. 


Mrs. Pitman, a working 
mother with two _ small 
daughters, founded and di- 
rects a community - con- 
trolled day care center in 
New York City. She helped 
the New York State Legi- 
slature write up its new day 
care laws and is a member 
of the Day Care Task Force 
appointed by New York 
Mayor John Lindsay. 


ghettoized because they do not 
know black America. She sug- 
gested black studies as a solu- 
tion. 


NEW MAJORETTES—These 10 lovely coeds, 
were: recently selected as majorettes and alter- 
nates to lead Auburn University’s band next sea- 
son. They are, front row, left to right, Sissy 
Wilson of Gadsden; Belinda Byrd, alternate, of 
Midland City; Debbie Strain of Alexander City; ham. 


“There is very little education going on in state univer- 
sities and a lot of purchasing degrees going on,” declared 
free, universal day care pioneer Dorothy Pitman. “Any stu- 


dent who finds himself in an all- 
white class on this campus 
should wonder . .. Any student 
in a class with one or two blacks 
having an all-white subject, 
should tell the instructor it is not 
relevant to everyone,” she said 
later. 


Mrs. Pitman called for black 
studies because black students 
know more about white America 
than white students know about 
black America. 

She reminded the 500 persons 
present that the world’s minor- 
ity is white people. “South Afri- 
can control can not last forever. 
Consider what will happen to 
your children.” 

“You can see by the number 
of black people on this campus, 
six tenths of a per cent, that we 
can’t beat you up. We can only 
do things together that are rele- 
vant to humanity,” she told the 
‘group. 

“IT saw two black students the 
whole time I was in the women’s 
dining hall . . . and it’s so sad,” 
and she continued, that very few 
white people in the South really 
want to talk about it. “Young 
people here are still asking 
(their parents) what they can 
do,” she said. 


“There is no way for me to 
say ‘sister’ unless you see the 
oppression. Young people just 
don’t know when they are 


caught up in a racist act,” Mrs. 
Pitman had said earlier. 


“T feel and I see an uptight- 
ness in this whole group... I 
have observed a feeling that 
what she (Gloria Steinem) dis- 
cussed is not relevant. It almost 
feels like a social club.” 


She referred to Miss Steinem’s 
statement that the average 
housewife works 99.6 hours a 
week for no salary and “must 
chisel it off the household bud- 
get.” 


“Maybe you don’t think you 
will really have to work 99.6 
hours a week .. . that someone 
will do it for you,” Mrs. Pitman 
said. She said she left her home- 
town of Lumpkin, Ga., to escape 
racism and sexism. 


“Women fought for the vote— 
they were not given it,” but, she 
said, when women fought for the 
vote they forgot about racism 
and sexism. 


“T would like to stand before 
you at one time and say ‘Hello 
sisters and brothers’. . . until 
then I guess you’ll have to not 
like, but respect me. 


“I will say what I feel like 
saying—not what you want to 
hear.” As Mrs. Pitman finished, 
she received a standing ovation 
from over 75 per cent of the 
audience. 
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Kudzu Tea, That Is— 


Care For A Spot Of Tea Old Chap? 


by Cecilia Johnson '71 
Prof. Oxford Stroud’s kudzu tea was “inspired by a 
sense of guilt.” Prof. Stroud admits he has always felt 
somehow responsible for kudzu climbing all over the South, 


and now he feels bound to “bring 
something good out of evil,” 
much as’ Milton thought God in- 
tended. to do- with Man. 

“During the depression years, 
I helped nty agricultural science 
teacher . plant kudzu seed along 
the sides of the roads in Wileox 
County,” he confessed. “I’ve felt 
guilty ever since.” 

Kudzu, which was. introduced 
to America from China, is an 
extremely prolific, creeping vine 
which climbs over and covers 
everything it comes in contact 
with. In ‘early spring, ‘feelers 
begin to push forward over, the 
countryside, then die back in 
winter. 

Prof. Stroud, an associate pro- 
fessor of English at Auburn, is 
founder and “Wizard” of The 
Kudzu Tea Drinkers of Ameri- 
ca (K.T.D.A.) The group feels a 
responsibility for finding a re- 
deeming value in kudzu, and 
“bringing good from evil” is 


their unofficial motto. 


As for the membership in 
K.T.D.A., Prof. Stroud says, “We 
are looking forward to numbers 
in the thousands, but now we 
are holding down to probably 
two dozen.” The organization, al- 
ready thought to be nationwide, 
is expected to cover the globe, 
according to the Wizard. Prof. 
Stroud, who is never without a 
twinkle in his eye, admits that 
an article on the value of the 
dandelion originally gave him 
the idea for kudzu tea, and the 
consequent re-evaluation of kud- 
zu. 

Rules for joining the organiza- 
tion are so far limited to one: 
No sugar-in-their-tea users are 
allowed. “Actually kudzu tea is 
more of a bouillon, and can be 
a la onion salt, but never with 
sugar!” Stroud exclaimed. 

Stroud, who isn’t a_ coffee 
drinker (“Bad for you”), takes 


instant tea (the regular kind) 
breaks between English classes. 
His tea is doctored with pow- 
dered milk, a little rolled oats, 
honey, or combinations of the 
three. 


Stroud’s recipe for kudzu tea, 
which he considers the original 
recipe, is as follows: 


“Pick the new leaves, certain- 
ly no larger than a half-dollar, 
being especially careful to avoid 
picking poison oak or ivy leaves, 
which could cause great and pro- 
found gastronomical disturban- 
ces. Take the tiny little kudzu 
leaves in proportion of about a 
half handful of wadded-up 
leaves to a boil, cover, then 
steam them slowly for about 15 
minutes. (Don’t boil them to 
pieces, just pasteurize them; or 
you'll boil off all the nutrients). 
Pour off the tea, straining off 
the leaves, then add onion salt, 
plain salt, or, (for the very stout 
at heart) garlic salt. Never com- 
mit the sacrilege of adding su- 
gar.” 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


degree in August he will be as- 
signed to Saipan, Mariana Is- 
lands, as veterinary advisor to 
the high ‘commissioner for the 
trust territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands. His wife and son will go 
with him to Saipan for the two- 
year tour... 

A son, Charles William, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Monroe Howard Hayes 
on March 1 in Alexandria, Va. 


‘68 WHERE THEY’RE WORK- 

ING: Deug Marshall has 
completed his military service 
and is working with his father 
in Marshall Printing Co. in 
Montgomery ... 

Joseph W. Parker completed 
active duty service with the New 
England Defense in Bristol, R.I., 
on March 1 and has returned to 
work with Georgia Power Co. in 
Dalton, Ga.... 

Jarry A. DeLoney, D.V.M., has 
established the Northwood Ani- 
mal Hospital in Tallahassee, Fla. 

. . Jackson S. Smith, III, has 
been named director of sales pro- 
motion and public relations for 
International Dairy Queen, Inc., 
in Minneapolis, Minn. He and 
his wife and three. children live 
in Bloomington, Minn. . 

John S. Saiter graduated from 
the Cumberland School of Law 
of Samford University on May 
29 and is employed with the 
US. Attorney’s office in Bir- 
mingham in the criminal divi- 
sion. Also graduating from Cum- 
berland were Todd Caldwell, 
Louie Lee Sims, Jr., and Gusty 
Yearout °67. 


WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
2/Lt. James M. Colvin, Jr., is 
attending the basic officer’s 
course at Fort Lee, Va... . 1/Lt. 
John H. Lyke has received the 
Air. Medal for outstanding air- 
manship and courage as a pilot 
in ‘Vietnam. He is‘now stationed 
at McClellan AFB, Calif... . 

1/Lt. Richard D. Medlin re- 
cently received the Army Com- 


-Mendation Medal in Vietnam. He 


JUNE, 1971 


received the award for meritori- 
ous service... 
2/Lt. Richard A. Megica re- 


Notice Of Class 
Reunions — 1971 


CLASS OF 1916: 

The reunion of Class of 1916 
will be October 29 and 30 (the 
weekend of the Florida game.) 
Please watch for an announce- 
ment card which will be mailed 
in late summer and return the 
card to us if you plan to attend. 
CLASS OF 1921: 

The Fiftieth Reunion of the 
Class of 1921 will be October 22 
and 23 (Homecoming). Please 
watch for the announcement 
which will be mailed from this 
office in the late summer, and 
return the card if you plan to 
attend. (The football team will 
play Clemson.) 

CLASS OF 1926: 

The reunion of the Class of 
1926 will be November 5 and 6, 
the weekend of the Mississippi 
State game. Please watch for an 
announcement card that will be 
mailed in late summer, and re- 
turn the card to us if you plan 
to attend. 

CLASS OF 1931: 

The reunion of the Class of 
1931 will be October 1 and 2, 
the weekend of the Kentucky 
game. Please watch for an an- 
nouncement which will be 
mailed to you in late summer 
and if you anticipate attending, 
return the card to us. 

CLASS OF 1946: 

The twenty-fifth anniversary 
reunion of the Class of 1946 will 
be held the weekend of October 
8 and 9, the weekend of the 
Southern Mississippi game. 
Please watch for the announce- 
ment notice, which will be 
mailed to you in late summer, 
and return the card if you plan 
to attend this reunion. 


cently completed a missile main- 
tenance officer course at Red- 
stone Arsenal in Huntsville . 

1/Lt. John S. Dendy, Jr., has re- 
ceived the Bronze Star Medal 
in Vietnam. The medal recog- 
nizes outstanding achievement. 
Lt. Dendy is chief of automatic 
data processing branch with the 
4th Transportation Command. . 

Lt. and Mrs. Donald M. Stan- 
sell (Barbara Lynn Burns) live 
in Valdosta, Ga. Lt. Stansell is 
a T-38 jet instructor. The Stan- 
cells have a two-year-old son, 
Charles. 

MARRIED: Jan Johnson to T. 
Scott Hayes. They live in Cham- 
blee, Ga. 

BORN: A son, Scott Benjamin, 
to Mr. and Mrs. James Richard 
Hannon, II, (Patricia Tollison) 
on April 28... A son, Matthew 
Sean, to Mr. and Mrs. Rodney 
G. Clarke, of Birmingham on 
Dec. 4. Rodney has gone into 
business with his father as J. A. 
Clarke & Son Construction Co. 
in Birmingham ... A daughter, 
Nicole Elizabeth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert F. Hudgins (Sharon 
Sample ’69) of St. Petersburgh, 
Fla., on April 6. Mr. Hudgins is 
field engineer with Chro-ment 
Coatings, division of Hudgins 
Tool & Die. 


‘69 WHERE THEY’RE WORK- 

ING: Janet L. Branum 
Dowler teaches at a high school 
in Brandywine, Md... . Birl Ar- 
thur Gilreath, Jr., is a methods 
and standards engineer with The 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. in West 
Point, Miss... . 

Douglas L. Brown has been 
given the Miriam Rebecca Fra- 
zer Award for Distinguished 
Graduate Work in Europeon His- 
tory by the Department of His- 
tory at the University of Ala- 
bama where he is a first year 
graduate student... 

Bonnie Lynn Bailey is a “girl 
Friday” at Planes, Inc., in Cham- 
blee, Ga. . . . Thomas Ear! Hill 


KUDZU RECONSIDERED—-Kudzu, that creepy-crawly vine that 
covers the South each spring, is getting a second chance to show a 
redeeming value, thanks to the efforts of Oxford Stroud ’49. Prof. 
Stroud, who has organized the Kudzu Tea Drinkers of America, 
makes a tea from kudzu, to be flavored with garlic or onion salt. 
Prof. Stroud regularly takes tea (the regular kind) breaks between 
his English classes at Auburn University. 


is an industrial engineer with 
William Heller Inc., of the Uni- 
royal Fiber and Textile Division 
at Moncks Corner, S.C... . 

Loran B. Carter, Jr., with the 
athletic department at Dalton, 
Ga., High ... Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam R. Money (Carelyn Mann 
*71) live in Atlanta where Bill 
is attending Georgia Tech and 
Carolyn is working for C & S 
Bank. Their son, Bill, II, is 3%.. 

Robert L. Summers is on the 
Library staff at the University 
of Virginia ... Harry L. (Bud- 
dy) McDowell is attending Cali- 
fornia State College at Long 
Beach working toward a mas- 
ter’s in business administration. 
He is also taking courses in 
graphic design at UCLA... 

Larry F. Ragan is an aerospace 
engineer with McDonald Doug- 
las Corp. in St. Louis, Mo. He 
and his wife Linda live in Floris- 
sant, Mo. 

WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
2/Lt. Joe M. Peacock is a com- 
bat information control officer 
at Korat Royal Thai AFB, Thai- 
land ...1/Lt. Paul A. Fox, ad- 
jutant on the staff with the Re- 
gional commo group located in 
Siagon. He has been in Vietnam 
since October . 

2/Lt. John J. Kittle, stationed 
at Hurlburt Field, Fla. ... Pfc. 
Michael Shotts, assigned to the 
casualty division of the Adju- 
tant General’s Office at the Pen- 
tagon in Washington, D.C... . 

Ens. and Mrs. John T. Shapiro 
(Pamela Swilley) are stationed 
at Barber’s Point NAS, Hawaii 
on Oahu and will be there for 
two years. Their son, John T., 
Jr., celebrated his first birthday 
on June 2. 


1/Lt. John L. Anslinger, in- 
telligence and operations officer 
at Camp Ames, Korea... 1/Lt. 
Rex E. Lewis recently received 
the Army Commendation Medal 
for meritorious service while 
serving with the 815th Engineer 
Battalion in Vietnam... 

2/Lt. Orville E. Bach, Jr., is 
stationed at Malmstrom AFB, 
Mont., as a Minuteman missile 
combat crew commander ... 
1/Lt. Paul V. Martindale has 


completed basic helicopter school 
and is now assigned to advanced 
flight training program at the 
Army Aviation Schoo] at Ft. 
Rucker, Ala... . 

1/Lt. William H. Rodgers re- 
turned from Vietnam in Febru- 
ary after being wounded. He is 
now recovering at the Army 
Hospital at Ft. Campbell, Ky. He 
has been awarded the Bronze 
Star for valour and the Combat 
Infantryman’s Badge. Bill and 
his wife (Evelyn McRedmond 
70) will be leaving the Army 
and he will be taking a job with 
a bridge contractor after his re- 
covery. They have a little daugh- 
ter . 


2/Lt. James W. Barr, Jr., as- . 


signed to Minot AFB, N.D., for 
flying duty after graduating 
from pilot training . 1/Lt. 
Richard G. Yerby, assigned to 
the Marine Corps AS, Cherry 
Point, N.C., for flying duty after 
completing the Air Force pilot 
training course... 

2/Lt. Roger L. Woolard has 
completed pilot training at Vance 
AFB, Okla., and has returned to 
his Alabama Air National Guard 
unit in Birmingham ... . Am. 
1/C. Joseph B. Long is a missile 
guidance and control specialist 
on duty at Phu Cat AB, Viet- 
nam .7% 

Spec. 5 Arthur B. Gould, Jr., 
is a training non-commissioned 
officer with battery A with the 
Ist Armored Division at Ft. 
Hood, Tex. . . . 2/Lt. John W. 
Schlegel, Jr., has received a cer- 
tificate of achievement as an 
ammunition officer with the 92nd 
Artillery at Ft. Hood, Tex. -. . 

1/Lt. Henry P. Gibb, systems 
engineering project officer at the 
Army Signal Center and School 
at Ft. Monmouth, NJ... . 2/Lt. 
Harry B. Gibb, executive offi- 
cer with the 608th Ordinance 
Co. at Ft. Benning, Ga.... 

1/Lt. Ron Dykes, stationed at 
Ft. Monmouth, NJ. . 1/Lt. 
Steve House, with Ist Infantry 
Division at Ft. Riley, Kan... . 

MARRIED: Joan_ Bradley 
Wages to Marvin Leonard Caples 
in Birmingham on March 20. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Record 22,000 Fans See The Action— 


Team Looks Poised, Polished In A-Day Game 


by Buddy Davidson ’64 
After a grueling spring practice, Auburn’s 1971 football 
team looked poised and polished in the annual A-Day 
game witnessed by a record 22,000 fans. All-America quar- 


PAT SAYS A WORD—Pat Sullivan left quarterbacking to take the 
microphone to say a few words during half-time at the A-Day game 
on May 22. He holds the Gator Bowl Award, presented to him at 
the game by members of the Gator Bowl committee in the back- 
ground. 


CLIFF HARE AWARD—Alvin Bresler, an Auburn sportsman in 
both track and football, received the 1971 Cliff Hare Award at the 
A-Day Game in May. 
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terback Pat Sullivan completed 
17 of 22 passes for three touch- 
downs and had none intercepted. 
All three of his TD passes were 
to his All-America running mate 
at split end, Terry Beasley. 

The first one put the White 
team ahead 6-0 as Gardner Jett 
missed his first PAT. It was a 
17-yard effort and Beasley broke 
three tackles in the last 12 yards 
to score. The second TD was not 
a planned play. 

Sullivan tossed a short pass to 
tailback David Shelby, who fum- 
bled the ball forward when hit. 
Beasley scooped it up 14 yards 


from the line of scrimmage and 
raced 35 more yards for the 
touchdown. 


The final Sullivan-Beasley 
touchdown pass was for eight 
yards and put the Whites ahead 
20-0. Ted Smith then came in at 
quarterback and took the second 
White unit 80 yards in 11 plays 
and tossed a 10 yard scoring pass 
to Doug Brasse to account for 
the final 27-0 margin. 


Head coach Ralph Jordan let 
the elected team captains for 
next year, Sullivan and defens- 
ive tackle Tommy Yearout, 


Martin, Merchant All-SEC— 


Baseball Ends Season Second In SEC 


by Mike Merrill °73 
Paced by two All-SEC performers and five players with 
final batting averages over .300, Auburn ended its 1971 
season in second place in the SEC’s Eastern Division. The 


Tigers finished the season 23-16 
overall, and 9-7 in the SEC. 

Leftfielder Joe] Martin and 
catcher Andy Merchant were the 
two Tigers to receive All-SEC 
acclaim. Merchant, a repeater 
from last season, and Martin, in 
his first year as an all-star, led 
the SEC in hitting with a final 
.441 average. That figure is also 
the all-time Auburn record. 

Catcher Andy Merchant (.325) 
outfielder Joe Haefner (.322), 
first baseman Jack Baker (.310), 
and outfielder Ken Dempsey 
(.307), all contributed well at 
the plate. 

Baker and Dempsey led the 
team in home runs, each with a 
total of eight. Haefner was in 
second place, with seven. 

In the RBI department Baker 
once again held the lead totaling 
35 for the season. Haefner con- 
tributed 28 and Dempsey 27. 

The Tigers set a new team 
record in stolen bases, with 101 
swipes. 

Senior Earl Nance led all Ti- 


ALUMNALITIES 


They live in E] Granada, Calif., 
where Joan is a hostess with 
TWA and her husband is a co- 
pilot with TWA. They fly out of 
San Francisco to New York and 
Chicago... 

Julia Kathleen Archer to 
James Vaughan Reasman on Jan. 
23 at Georgetown, Colo. They 
live in Tulsa, Okla. 

BORN: A daughter, Christine 
Eileen, to Lt. and Mrs. William 
S. Noe on Aug. 12, .. A daugh- 
ter, Angela Edwards, to 1/Lt. 
and Mrs. Hugh Donald Hern- 
don on March 1 in Cencord, 
Mass. Lt. Herndon and his fam- 
ily will be transferred to War- 
ner Robins AFB, Ga., on June 
BW care 

A daughter, Ashley Ann, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter McAlister 
(Carol Jean Patton) of Bessemer 


(Continued on page 19) 


ger moundsmen, with a final 
record of 6-2. Jack Van Yperen 
and Rick Eisenacher each per-- 
formed admirably, possessing 
records of 6-4 and 5-3 respec- 
tively. Eisenacher also led all 
active pitchers in ERA, finish- 
ing with 3.47. 

The Tigers entered the final 
weeks of the season a half-game 


choose sides and the squads were 
evenly matched except for the 
Sullivan to Beasley combination. 


Beasley was _ selected the 
game’s_ outstanding offensive 
player and tackle Larry Taylor 
of Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., was 
picked the outstanding defensive 
player by the press. 


The Tigers worked long and 
hard all spring on basic funda- 
mentals and Jordan was not ex- 
pecting a very polished game. 
However, there was only one 
penalty and just two fumbles. 
There were no pass interceptions 
either. 


David Beverly punted for both 
teams and had a composite ay- 
erage of 48.0 yards per kick. 


in front of Vanderbilt, but a 
disastrous two game _ series 
against Georgia in Athens saw 
them drop two games and fall 
behind for good. Vanderbilt la- 
ter dropped two straight games 
to Mississippi State for the SEC 
title. 

With the exception of pitchers, 
the Tigers in 1972 will return 
six of eight starters. The addi- 
tion of several top prospects 
figure to make the Tigers a title 
contender once again. 


LEADING HITTER—Left fielder Joey Martin is the SEC’s leadin€ 
hitter for the 1971 season, batting a .441 average. The average 1§ 
also an all-time Auburn record. 
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Along With The Breslers’ Performance— 


Dedication Of Hutsell Track Highlights Season 


by Joe Cook ’71 


After a successful indoor season, the outdoor attempts 
were not as impressive as Mel Rosen’s tracksters managed 
only one dual meet victory and a sixth place SEC finish. 


The highlight of the 1971 season 
was the dedication of the new 
all-weather track which was 
named for Track Coach Emeri- 
tus Wilbur Hutsell. 

And the key performers on 
this artificial surface were 
brothers Alvin and Milton Bres- 
ler in the 440 intermediate hur- 
dles. 


Top Two All Contests 


The duo took first and second 
in every contest of the year, the 
most remembered of which was 
a hand-in-hand tie against Geor- 
gia. 

Placing first and second re- 
spectively in the SEC, Alvin and 
Milton turned in times that 
ranked among the seven best in 
the nation this past season. Both 
will participate in the NCAA 
track finals in Seattle, Wash. 
this month. 

Other individuals on the Au- 
burn squad could only manage 
sixth place finishes in the con- 
ference tournament in Lexing- 
ton. Tim Curry surprised the 
crowd with a sixth in the 440 
intermediate hurdles, Steve Bear 
took sixth in the high jump and 
Tommy Wewdome took sixth in 
the long jump. 

Auburn’s 440 and mile relay 
teams each, finished: fifth. 


Beat Georgia 


The one dual meet win was a 
97-84 whipping of the Georgia 
Bulldogs in the track’s first 
meet ever. Terry Beasley took 
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WILBUR HUTSELL DAY—May 29 


the first steps on the track in 
competition for Auburn in the 
first leg of the 440 relay, which 
was the first Auburn ever won 
on the track. The relay team of 
Beasley, Bobby Baker, Alvin 
Bresler and Steve Richards 
turned the 440 in :41.6, the best 
performance in that event for 
Auburn all year. 

Auburn won 12 of the 17 
events to win the first meet to 
be staged on the track, but lost 
the next two to Alabama and a 
heart breaker to LSU. 

Of course, every winning mark 
in the first meet was a record, 
and after three meets on the 
Wilbur Hutsell track and field, 
six Auburn performances still 
remained unbeaten. 

Bobby Baker’s 9.8 100 yard 
dash was the fastest on the track 
as other Auburn record holders 
are: Bobby Scott :48.5 in the 440, 
Richard’s :14.7 in the high hur- 
dies, Alvin Bresler’s :51.7 in the 
intermediates; Vaughn Lewis’ 
14’6” in the pole vault and Steve 
Bear’s 6-6 high jump. 


TRACK DUO—The Bresler brothers, Milton (left) 
and Alvin (right) finished 1-2 in the 440 inter- 
mediate hurdles in every meet this year, setting 
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times that ranked them among the nation’s top 
seven. Both boys are expected to compete in the 
NCAA Meet in June. 


Auburn Alumnalities 


on March 28 ... A daughter, 
Heather Lea, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward S. Taylor (Sue Franklin 
'71) on Dec. 20 in Andalusia. 
Ward works with his father in 
Andalusia Motor Co.... 

A son, Jeffrey Ben, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Ben Frank Thornton 
(Debcrah Sue Webster) on Feb. 


seasons 


was Wilbur Hutsell Day on the 


Plains when Auburn dedicated the Wilbur Hutsell Track. On hand 
for the dedication were Coach Hutsell, left, and Percy Beard ’29, 
one of the four Olympic athletes Mr. Hutsell has coached. Coach 
Hutsell first came to Auburn in 1921. Now track coach emeritus, 
Coach Hutsell has had teams to win 140 of 165 duel meets and three 
SEC championships. In addition to the four Olympic athletes, he 
coached 75SEC ‘championship individuals. 


JUNE, 1971. 


14 in Colorado Springs, Colo. ... 
A son, James Walter, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter T. Dowdle 
(Deborah Lynn Hawkins °71) of 
Goodwater in March. 


‘70 WHERE THEY’RE WORK- 
ING: George Dervin Nixon, 
field representative with The 
Sperry & Hutchinson Co. in Pet- 
ersburg, Va... . Sharon Parker 
Habel (M.Ed.) reading teacher 
in the Orting (Wash.) school 
districts *.:.. 
William S. Bowers, home of- 
fice representative with Integon 


Jordan To Have 
Minor Surgery 


Head Coach Ralph Jordan en- 
tered University Medical Center 
in Birmingham, Ala., the first 
week in June to undergo surgery 
for a hernia repair. 

Jordan expects to be in the 
hospital a week to 10 days. 


Losing Season 
For Tennis 


Auburn’s tennis team had a 
losing season for the first time 
in 12 years. The Tigers were out- 
classed in every meet but still 
managed to pull two upsets in 
nine matches. 

Coach Luther Young will have 
some full scholarship aid for the 
first time and the tennis future 
looks brighter. 


Corp. in Montgomery . . . John 
Charles Assell is quality control 
manager with Delco-Remy in 
Anderson, Ind., after completing 
service with the Army. His wife, 
Barbara Cross ’69, teaches in 
Anderson ... 

Glenda Price Albright teaches 
in high school in Lancaster, 
Calif... . . Joel D. Gaston is a 
sales representative with Swift 
& Co. in Montgomery .. . Wil- 
liam Larry Eoff is a test engi- 
neer with NASA at Marshall 
Space Flight Center in Hunts- 
ville .. 

Charles D. Cope is a sales en- 
gineer with the Trane Co. in 
Atlanta ... Robert G. Thornton 
has joined the Trane Co. in Or- 
lando, Fla., as a sales engineer . . 

John Craig Butler, Jr., cur- 


Golf Team Has 
7-4 Record 


Rained out of five dual meets, 
Auburn’s golf team still man- 
aged a fine 7-4 record and fin- 
ished sixth in the SEC meet at 
Calloway Gardens. 

Sophomore James Mason was 
the team’s low stroke player and 
made the All-SEC honorable 
mention team. Junior Billy Mc- 
Donald, second team All-SEC in 
1970, and Tom Cox were the 
other most consistent players. 

Tom Mish, Bill Johnston and 
Kenny Miller also competed on 
the SEC tournament team and 
steadily improved after the first 
round to enable Auburn to come 
from ninth and finish sixth. 


rently a student at Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in 
Fort Worth, Tex., has been em- 
ployed by the Southern Baptist 
Foreign Mission Board for youth 
and student work and bookstore 
work in Trujullo, Peru. He will 
spend seven weeks this summer 
in an intensive course at Mere- 
dith College in Raleigh, N.C.... 

Barbara Jo Goodwin Sungy is 
substitute teaching 
Calif. . Carol Jane Moore 
teaches third grade in Cotton- 
wood ... Myron A. Williams is 
a civil engineer with the Sea- 


(Continued on page 20) 


News Of 


Auburn Clubs 


The ATLANTA AUBURN 
ALUMNI CLUB will have a bar- 
becue in Atlanta on June 25 with 
Dr. Harry M. Philpott as the 
speaker. For information or res- 
ervations call Don Latham at 
529-6806. 

* * * 

The AUBURN ALUMNI AS- 
SOCIATION OF METROPOLI- 
TAN NEW YORK will have a 
cocktail party on June 22 at the 
University Club in honor of Dr. 
Harry Philpott. Other guests at- 
tending will be Ben Gilmer, for- 
mer president of the Auburn 
Alumni Association, and George 
(Buck) Bradberry, associate 
alumni secretary. Officers of the 
New York Club are: president, 
Donald Fay, Jr., 58; vice presi- 
dent, William Bentley °48; secre- 
tary, Harvey I. Watson 48; and 
treasurer, Allen Hale ’57. 
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RETIRES AS NEW ERA BEGINS—-Henry T. Wingate who has been 
assistant to three deans of veterinary medicine at Auburn Univer- 
sity retired in January. He has worked intermittently for the school 
since 1921, the last time beginning as the school became regional 


two decades ago. 


The school will soon move into new facilities 


after 12 years of planning in which Mr. Wingate assisted. 


Saw Many Changes In Vet School 


by Trudy Cargile 
University News Bureau 
In his boyhood farm days down around Polkville and 
Pelahatchie in Mississippi, Henry T. Wingate dreamed of 
becoming a veterinarian. But he retired at Auburn Uni- 


versity in January without ever 
realizing his dream. However, the 
28 years Mr. Wingate has spent 
with the School of Veterinary 
Medicine on two separate occa- 
sions gives him a D.V.M. status 
of sorts. 


“T actually came to Auburn to 
study veterinary medicine and 
completed two years, but I kept 
‘getting jobs and they kept rais- 
ing me,” he reflects. 


Mr. Wingate had a job from 
the time he arrived in 1921 when 
Dr. C. A. Cary who was, under 
state law, the state veterinarian 
as well as dean of the Schoo] of 
Veterinary Medicine. 


First Mr. Wingate attended 
Auburn High School to compen- 
sate for his earlier graduation 
from a non-accredited school in 
Mississippi. In the meantime he 
worked as a bookkeeper and 
shipping clerk in the State Serum 
Plant for Dr. Cary. There he was 
able to put to good use the busi- 
ness school training he had re- 
ceived in Jackson, Miss, before 
coming to Auburn. 


Mr. Wingate received his sec- 
ond high school diploma, this 
time from Auburn High, in 1922 
and began his studies in veteri- 
nary medicine. He talked his 
brother James, an assistant 
federal inspector in charge of the 
State of Mississippi at the time 
of his death, into studying vet- 
erinary medicine in Auburn. 


James completed his course, 
but Henry changed his major to 
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agricultural science, receiving his 
degree in 1926. 


That might have ended Henry 
Wingate’s association with vet- 
erinary medicine. From then un- 
til 1948, except for a four-year 
stint in the Army during World 
War II, he held various positions 
with the federal government. 


But in 1948 Mr. Wingate re- 
joined Auburn University to be- 
come administrative assistant to 
Dr. R. S. Sugg who, like Cary, 
was both dean and state veteri- 
narian, When, by state law, the 
two positions were later made 
separate, Mr. Wingate continued 
with the School of Veterinary 
Medicine as assistant to the dean, 
now Dr. James E. Greene. 


Mr. Wingate is retiring just 
as the school is preparing to oc- 
cupy its new facilities on Wire 
Road. The realization of a new 
schoo] is but one of the develop- 
ments which have impressed Mr. 
Wingate throughout his years at 
Auburn. 


“There’s been an increase of 
approximately 75 per cent in 
veterinary enrollment since I 
came back in 1948,” he points 
out. He saw 11 veterinary de- 
grees awarded in 1922, compared 
with the approximately 100 
awarded annually now. Part of 
the growth, he points out, came 
with addition of the expanded 
regional program in 1949 which 
brought more students and more 
financial support to the school 


Plans Productive Future Y ears— 


Cobb Retires After 41 Years At AU 


by Paul Till 
University News Bureau 
Prof. Charles N. Cobb, who recently retired after 41 years 
of service to Auburn University’s Department of Industrial 
Engineering, is determined not to become “professionally 


obsolete,” 

He says many professionals 
don’t keep up-to-date on the lat- 
est developments and thus be- 
come what he terms “profession- 
ally obsolete.” Prof. Cobb is a 
firm believer in short courses 
and plans to attend and direct 
many such courses, now that he 
has retired. 


The professor said he has been 
commissioned to write some ar- 
ticles for a professional maga- 
zine with international circula- 
tion. He plans to serve as a con- 
sultant to industry in an effort 


from the states served. 

Prerequisites for admission 
are more stringent and there is 
a difference in the _ student, 
“Their entire professional bear- 
ing has changed—both in con- 
duct and in dress,” he said, re- 
ferring to the students’ self-im- 
posed regulation that shirts and 
ties must be worn at all times 
except in certain laboratories. 
“They used to drag around in 
any old thing,” he recalls. 

Mr. Wingate has seen his two 
sons through school at Auburn: 
Henry T. Wingate, Jr., regional 
director for the Multiple Scle- 


AMONG RETIREES—Fourteen Auburn Univer- 
sity faculty were honored at a retirement banquet 
by the Auburn Faculty Club May 6 in the Auburn 
Union. Seated from left: John Bagby, Extension 
Service; Mrs. Martha Bennett, Alumni Associa- 
Hugh Francis, 
Dr. .Eldridge C. 
Simmons, Student Health Services; Henry T. Win- 
gate, Veterinary Medicine; Joseph C. Moore, Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station; William C. Sugg, 


tion; and William 
Graphics. Standing from left: 


ceived his bachelor’s degree from 
Clemson University and came to 
Auburn in September, 1930, He 
received his master’s degree from 
Auburn. Prof. Cobb has done ex- 
tensive research in the field of 
apparel industry. He is a mem- 
ber of Delta Chi, Iota Lambda 
Sigma, Alpha Pi Mu and a life- 
time member of S.A.M. 

Named _ professor 
when he retired last 


to help them combat “profession- 
al obsoletion.” 

During his work at Auburn, 
Prof. Cobb founded the Auburn 
chapter of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management 
(S.A.M.). He served as the so- 
ciety’s faculty advisor from that 
time in 1947 until the organiza- 
tion changed departments in 
1964. During one particular “sev- 
en-year period of excellence” the 
Auburn chapter never fell below 
third place in nationwide compe- 
tition of almost 200 organizations. 

The 70-year-old professor re- 


emeritus 
quarter 


Prof. Cobb retains a permanent 
office in the Department of In- 
dustrial Engineering. He and his 
wife, Ruth, plan to continue liv- 
ing in Auburn, 


rosis Foundation in Atlanta, and 
Dr. Robert T. Wingate who is 
with the National Aeronautics 
and Space _  Administration’s 
headquarters in Hampton, Va. 


The move from the closet-like 
office he shares with one other 
person in Cary Hall is the only 
step Mr. Wingate contemplates 
seriously at this time. As for the 
future: ; 


“Well, I think I'll get a rock- 
ing chair and sit down, and in 
about a year I'll think about 
starting to rock and getting back 


to gardening and fishing.” COBB 


. . After 41 Years 


* 


Pharmacy. Not shown are Frank Marion Ort, 
Building Technology; Miss Lilly Hester Spencer, 
Home Economics; Hanchey E. Logue, State 4-H 
Club Leader; Mrs. Cinderella C. Slaton, Dean of 
Women’s office; Herman T. Pruett, Vocational 
Education; and Dr. Harold H. Punke, Education. 
Also honored was the late Lawrence Ennis who 
died shortly after retiring from the Extension 
Service. The group contributed some 331 years 
‘of service to the institution. 


Engineering 
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Says Fashion Historian— 


Designers Don’t Dictate, Nor Clothes Control 


If you resent fashion designers and Madison Avenue, 
thinking they dictate what you wear, or if you’re a parent 
who thinks the positive way to control your teenagers is 


to control their dress styles, you 
can forget it. There is no docu- 
mented proof for either assump- 
tion, according to Miss Lilly 
Spencer, a specialist in the his- 
tory of clothing who retired 
from Auburn June 1 after 43 
years of teaching. 


During 43 years of teaching 
Miss Spencer’s forte has been 
the history of costume. The way 
people dress—nationally as well 
as individually — is a way of 
measuring and _ understanding 
them, she believes. For this rea- 
son some of her students now in- 
clude majors in social anthro- 
pology, English and theatre ma- 
jors as well as majors in dress 
design. 

Some of the missing links in 
ancient cultures might even be 
provided if there was enough in- 
formation on dress and hair 
style, says Miss Spencer, who is 
so positive of the correlation be- 
tween society and costume she’d 
be willing to preserve the cos- 
tume and hair styles of today in 
a time capsule to explain this 
period of history. 


Until the advent of the indus- 
trial revolution and democracy, 
men were ever bit as resplen- 
dent as women in their dress. 


Then, as men worked for works’ 
sake, when work was considered 
good, wholesome and admirable 
and the way to get ahead, men 


became more somber in their 
dress. 
However, in order to prove 


their status, they lavished adorn- 
ment on their women, so that in 
the latter half of the 19th Cen- 
tury, some women wore 25 yards 
of material in a dress, and be- 
came a showcase for jewels. 


Throughout history, according 
to Miss Spencer, as societal pat- 
terns changed and when national 
boundaries were undefined, men 
were clean-shaven, women slen- 
der. In periods of settled national 
boundaries, the women are fat- 
ter and men bearded. 


The change in men’s clothing 
today — “for which they may 
thank the unconventional young” 
—turns again to color, softer col- 
lar lines, and ruffles up dress 
shirts. Again, it’s part of the so- 
cial structure. 


Women are working. The rest- 
less hemline — it’s been going 
down—but not quite so far—and 
up and farther for 100 years— 
has become a matter of personal 
preference. Pants suits, hot 


pants, granny dresses. What is 
fashion trying to tell us? 

“I don’t know,” says Miss 
Spencer. “I hope I live long 
enough to find out.’ She does 
predict “some kind of pants” as 
the future for women’s clothing. 
She does not believe the unisex 
fashion will remain, as “it would 
be too fundamental a shift in so- 
cial and moral values.” Today’s 
beard, she thinks, may be sim- 
ply a declaration of masculinity. 

Now that she’s retired Miss 
Spencer plans to keep active, but 
“T’ll watch other people make 
the gardens.” She is interested in 
birds and may help with the 
annual census. 

“There is plenty of volunteer 
work to be done,” she _ says, 
mentioning so many areas of lo- 
cal concern where she is vul- 
nerable, “it would be unfair to 
mention them all.” She even in- 
tends to travel “when the spirit 
moves me.” 

Miss Spencer received the B.S. 
and M.S. degrees from Oklahoma 
State University. She did further 
study at Oregon State Universi- 
ty, the University of Chicago and 
Michigan State University. 

She joined the Auburn faculty 
in 1928, and is a member of Omi- 
cron Nu, Phi Kappa Phi, the 
Alabama Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Alabama Academy of 
Science, AAUW, and Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma. 


Moore Retires From Horticulture 


by Gene Stevenson 
After having his retirement date postponed twice, Prof. 
J. C. Moore retired in December from the Auburn Horticul- 


ture Department. 

Mr. Moore’s retirement was 
difficult to’ arrange. In fact, it 
was postponed for two and a 
half years after his first request. 
As explained by his department 
head, Dr. D. Y. Perkins, “Some 
people are just hard to get along 
without.” So on two. occasions 
Mr. Moore agreed to the Univer- 
sity’s request that he continue. 
In fact, Dr. Perkins said he was 
tempted to once again ask for a 
delay. 

A 1931 Auburn graduate, Mr. 


Simmons Retires 
From Infirmary 


Dr. E. C. Simmons, former 
Assistant Director of Student 
Health at Auburn University, 
was among the university re- 
tirees being honored by Auburn 
University Faculty Club at a 
May 6 banquet. 

Dr. Simmons, a native of Pet- 
ersburg, Va., retired Sept. 1, 
1970, from his position in the 
university’s Drake Infirmary. 
After retiring as a genera] sur- 
geon in the Army in 1959, Sim- 
mons came to Auburn from Fort 
Gordon, Ga., and joined the fac- 
ulty in 1960. 

Dr. Simmons received his B.S. 
and M.D. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in Charlotte- 
ville, and maintained a private 
Practice in Roanoke, Va., before 
joining the Army in 1944. 


JUNE 1971 


Moore had a varied career before 
joining the School of Agricul- 
ture horticulture teaching staff 
in 1947. He taught at Cullman 
Junior High and Tanner High 
School, worked in the Soil Con- 
servation Service (SCS) hill cul- 
ture project at Auburn, and dur- 
ing World War II was in Haiti 
on a project involving producing 
rubber for the war effort. 

The SCS hill culture project at 


Francis Retires 


On June 30 


Ten years after retiring from 
the army as a lieutenant colonel, 
and after 35 years of service to 


Auburn University, Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Francis will retire June 
30. 


Francis served as head of the 
Engineering Graphics Depart- 
ment from 1959 until 1970. He 
earned his bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degree from Auburn. 

Prof. Francis took a leave of 
absence from teaching at Au- 
burn at the beginning of World 
War II to serve as an artillery 
officer. After the war he re- 
turned to his teaching at Auburn. 

The retiring professor is a 
member of Tau Beta Pi, engi- 
neering honorary, and a former 
member of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 
He and his wife, Loeda, plan to 
continue in residence at Auburn 
after his retirement. 


Auburn included work with 
many different kinds of plants, 
and Mr. Moore released four va- 
rieties of Chinese chesnuts while 
on this project. He also came up 
with the idea of utilizing pods 
from honey locust trees as a high 
quality cow feed that could be 
grown on poor land. 


Mr. Moore’s interest in plant 
propagation continued through- 
out his career, and in recent 
years he developed a method of 
propagating chesnuts and ca- 
mellias by grafting a cutting into 
a germinated seed of either plant. 
This method gives rapid rooting 
and much faster growth of the 
young plant. He also introduced 
the Arizona Cypress as a Christ- 
mas tree, and it is now widely 
grown for this purpose. 

His contributions to the field 
of horticulture were recognized 
by his associates in the form of 
a framed citation presented dur- 
ing the ceremonies. It reads: “Ci- 
tation to Joseph C. Moore for 
Meritorious Service to Horticul- 
ture, 1937-1970, from Department 
of Horticulture, Auburn Univer- 
sity.” 

‘“Weatherman” is another hat 
that has been worn by Mr. Moore 
for a long time. Since 1947 he 
has maintained a weather station 
for the Weather Bureau, and of- 
ficial published weather records 
from Auburn are compiled by 
him. In the early years he kept 
a “cotton station,” and sent daily 
weather statistics to Montgom- 
ery, for the quarterly salary of 
$9. Since then it has been a vol- 
unteer job, and he files monthly 
maximum-minimum temperature 
and rainfall reports. Mr. Moore 


MORE THAN HOBBY—AMiss Lilly Spencer, who retired from the 
School of Home Economics faculty at Auburn University on June 1, 
displays an 1880 street dress from the collection used in teaching 
the history of costume. The purple silk taffeta is resplendent with 
pleats, tucks, fringe and fasteners. The lined jacket is boned, and, 
according to Miss Spencer, tells as much about the wearer as the 


age in which she lived. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


board Coastline Rail Road in 
Waycross, Ga... . 

T. Chadwick Hudson, forester 
with International Paper in 
Madison, Ga. His wife is Mary 
Mitchell .. . John David John- 
son, junior engineer with Ala- 
bama Power Co. in Selma... 

WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
Lt. and Mrs. Jimmy L. Bowen 
(Martha Mabry) are now in 
Leesville, La. . . . Pvt. George 
Hopson, began a tour of duty 
with the Army in Germany dur- 
ing May as a redeye missile 
gunner with the infantry... 

2/Lt. William H. Barton, Jr., 
has graduated from OTS at 
Lackland AFB, Tex. . .. Maj. 
Norman M. Barikmo (M.A.) is 
assigned to Nakhon Phanom 
Royal Thai AFB, Thailand as an 
air operations officer... 

Pvt. Gerald Sullivan recently 
completed an eight-week crew- 
man course at Ft. Bliss, Tex.... 


says he will miss this chore, but 
is giving it up because his re- 
tirement schedule won’t be suit- 
ed to the routine. 

Moore was born in Rockmart, 
Ga., but grew up in Alabama. He 
attended Cullman Junior High 
and graduated from Blountsville 
High in 1924, After graduating 
from Auburn in 1931, he attend- 
ed Washington University, St. 
Louis, and received the M.S. in 
1934. He again studied at Auburn 
before taking the SCS hill cul- 
ture job. 

On hand for the surprise 
luncheon, held Dec. 8 at Au- 
burn, were Mrs.. Moore and two 
of his four children, Mrs. Thom- 
as B. Whatley of Opelika, and 
Linda, the youngest who still 
lives at home. 


Charles A. Conway is in flight 
school with the Air Force... 
Dennis Cheuvront is an officer 
candidate at Newport Naval 
Baesee RL «6s 

2/Lt. James W. Dailey and 
2/Lt. Clifford W. Crouch have 
completed OTS at Lackland 
AFB, Tex. . . . 2/Lt. George B. 
Wingard and 2/Lt. Stanley G. 


Adult Educator 
Pruett Retires 


Prof. Herman T. Pruett vows, 
“I’m not going to do much rock- 
ing,’ now that he is retired 
from 22 years of service to Au- 
burn University. Prof. Pruett 
plans to work part-time with 
several organizations in the area 
of adult education and educa- 
tional material after his retire- 
ment. 

A pioneer in adult education 
at Auburn he is an associate 
professor in Auburn’s Depart- 
ment of Vocational and Adult 
Education. 

Prof. Pruett’s activities have 
included membership in the Ala- 
bama Education Association and 
the American Vocational Associ- 
ation. He has also served as con- 
sultant to the State Board of 
Education on Adult Education. 

The professor reflected over 
his years at Auburn by saying, 
“T really have enjoyed the as- 
sociation I have had with the 
students here.” He enjoys sports, 
politics, and gardening and 
hopes to find more time for 
those interests when he retires. 
He and his wife, Opal, plan to 
continue residence for the time 
being in Auburn after his re- 
tirement. 
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Promise Of P. E. Anonymous— 


Look And Feel Better In Ten Days Or Your 30 Minutes Back 


by Dru McGowen 


FACULTY OFFICERS—Chosen by the general faculty to head the 
Senate of Auburn University for the coming academic year, are: 
left to right, George Brooks, chairman-elect, professor and head of 
Industrial Engineering Department; Robert Y. Cannon, secretary, 
professor of Animal and Dairy Science, and Marshall Baker, chair- 


man, professor of chemistry. 


FILM EDUCATOR — Jack D. 
Cook ’69, of the Southeast Area 
Manpower Institute and the USS. 
Office of Education, the Man- 
power Division, in Montgomery, 
acted as a Convention Evaluator 
at the conference of the Asso- 


ciation for Educational Com- 
munications and Technology 
held in Philadelphia in March. 
The program emphasized the 


improvement of the _ students 
self-image, and explored new 
approaches to film use. Mr. 


Cook works extensively with the 
film medium. Last spring he 
conducted the Dropout Preven- 
tion seminars at Cloverdale Jun- 
ior High School in Montgomery, 
using a variety of films to cre- 
ate a new learning environment. 
His philosophy of education, 
however, is child-centered, not 
film-centered. He says the role 
of the media-oriented teacher 
today is not to disseminate in- 
formation, nor to manipulate 
machines, but rather to manage 


the learning environment so 
that children can experience 
success with the freedom to 


make mistakes without being 
threatened or punished. 
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Hagan have completed OTS at 
Lackland AFB, Tex., and have 
been assigned to Mather AFB, 
Calif., for navigator training .. . 

Pvt. Marvin R. Bishop is with 
the 501st Supply and Transport 
Battalion at Ft. Hood, Tex. . . 
2/Lt. William R. Peterson has 
completed an infantry officer 
basic course at Ft. Benning, Ga. . 

Pvt. 1/C Bobby W. Blackmon 
is assigned to Leighton Barracks, 
near Wurzburg, Germany . 
Lt. Robert J. Armitage is sta- 
tioned in Shirley, Mass., await- 
ing orders to Vietnam... 

2/Lt. Elbird G. Huffman, Jr., 
is assigned to Shaw AFB, §S.C., 
after completing a course for Air 
Force weapons controllers .. . 
2/Lt. James C. Williamson is 
stationed at Ft. Rucker for ad- 
vanced flight training after com- 
pleting the Army primary heli- 
copter school at Ft. Wolters, 
Tex. ... Donald Gary Fuller, in 
OTS with the Air Force at Lack- 
land AFB, Tex. . . . 2/Lt. John 
C. Walker has completed pilot 
training and is assigned to Grand 
Forks AFB, N.D., for flying 
duty... 


MARRIED: Julia M. Murdock 
to Aubrey F. Pilkerton on April 
3 in Mobile. They live in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., where Julia teach- 
es retarded children . . . Cyn- 
thia Jean McCracken ’71 to Tim- 
othy James McIntyre on March 
27. They live in Birmingham . 


Deborah Anne O’Connor to 
Ronald G. Taylor on June 13, 
1970. The Taylors are currently 
touring Europe. They have been 
abroad since last September. . 

M. Colette Werner to Ronald 
O. Ling on Dec. 27. They live in 
Birmingham where Ronnie is a 
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Look and feel better in ten days or your thirty minutes 


back! 


Such is the guarantee of P.E. Anonymous, a group 


dynamics experience in physical exertion every Monday 


through Friday, from 5:15 p.m. to 
5:45 p.m., in the Wrestling Room 
of Auburn University’s Memorial 
Coliseum. 

P.E. Anonymous is a_ hetero- 
geneous group of from 30-100 
housewives, secretaries, busy 
executives, staff and faculty. Old, 
young, male, female, fat, skinny, 
short, tall, some are muscle 
bound, some not so. 

But for 30 minutes, they have 
one thing in common: the symet- 
rical development of their bodies 
accompanied by music. And, 
more importantly, the improve- 
ment of cardio vascular fitness. 

Names are a rarity. There’s no 
breath for conversation. But 
there are testimonials: 

“IT thought I could do it by 
myself, but I can’t.” 

“T want to tell others about it, 
but they look at me as if I were 
a kook.” 

“It gives me a feeling of se- 
curity.” 

“T feel terrific! Man, I feel 
just terrific,” says Al Martincic, 
following his hundredth push-up. 
He has just finished a hundred 
sit-ups, his Durante-like voice 
encouraging others to keep up 
with him. 


P.E. Anonymous, directed by 
“Coach” Martincic, is for exer- 
cise buffs. There are no electric 
machines or belts or gadgets to 
do the work, It is not a reducing 
class, although several women, 
combining the exercise with diet, 
have lost as much as 40 pounds, 
and from five to ten inches 
where it flatters. 

Sticking with it for a period 
of six weeks is all] it takes to get 
hooked—and the day is incom- 
plete without it. 

The unique “class” began in 
the old Alumni Gym in 1964. 
Martincic had been bugged for 
months to “let me work out with 


PHARMACY HONORS — These pharmacy stu- 
dents at Auburn University were among those 
honored for scholastic and other achievements 
during the annual awards banquet held recently. 
Seated from left: Donna K. Barr, Janice W. Smith, 
Deborah Vatz, and Sandra L. Sterling. Standing 


you” by men who admired his 
conditioned good health and good 
spirits. 

“But it just didn’t work out,” 
he says. “I get up at five a.m., 
run two miles and then do 125 
push-ups. Not many guys wanted 
to do it at that time.” 

They still don’t, Martincic still 
does, and the 5:15 p.m. class is 
now an institution, with the pos- 
sibility of organizing a morning 
group. 

The first group consisted only 
of men, running and exercising 
on alternate days, followed by a 
swim, Women were invited, but 
fearing unattractive bulges, de- 
clined. Four charter members re- 
main: Harry Larsen, Sam Lyle, 
Al Trouse and Martincic. 

The present series is preceded 
or followed by a mile’s jog—ac- 
ceptable routes prescribed by 
Martincic. The routine does not 
vary and is the same for men 
and women, with the exception 
of a “half” push-up for women. 

To a= slightly worn. record 
which includes “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstances” and “Waltzing Ma- 
tilda,” participants in P.E. Anon- 
ymous begin by jumping and 
stretching for approximately five 
minutes. If someone is late, the 
warm-up begins again, despite 
groans. 

Those who jump together and 
sit-up together also bicycle to- 
gether and “curl” together— a 
difficult, isometric-oriented ex- 
ercise near enough to the end to 
please the clock watchers. Ass the 


last exercise begins, so does the. 


“Stars and Stripes,” and a beam- 
ing Martincic assures his follow- 
ers, “Isn’t that great?” Then, “I 
fee] terrific!” 

The exercises are balanced to 
take care of all the muscles, 
which Martincic says can develop 


Griggs, 
Gibson. 


until a person is in his 60’s. Spe- 
cial emphasis is given to the 
shoulders, abdomen, back and 
thighs. What other groups take 
an hour to do, P.E. Anonymous 
does in half the time “because 
the fast pace forces an overload 
more beneficial to the improve- 
ment of organic function.” 

“People get the idea they 
should slow down when they 
reach 40,” Martincic says. “I’ve 
seen persons do that and by the 
time they’re 50 they’re walking 
around like old men and women. 
Losing physical vitality seems to 
make a person lose all zest for 
life.” 

Martincic, on the Department 
of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation since 1948, is a 
native of Milwaukee. He once 
planned a career in business ad- 
ministration, receiving his bach- 
elor’s degree from the University 
of Iowa. 

But a funny thing happened on 
his way to the service, he re- 
members. He became involved 
with the man who developed the 
U.S. Army’s physical education 
program. Soon he was a physical 
training instructor with the 
Army ground forces—and a con- 
vert. Later he studied under C. 
H. McCloy; receiving the mas- 
ter’s degree from the University 
of Iowa: 

Martincic teaches judo, fenc- 
ing, boxing, wrestling and relat- 
ed activities at’ Auburn Univer- 
sity. Judo is current favorite: The 
exercise class is extra-curricular. 

At the same time, he is in his 
fifth year of volunteer work with 
the mentally and’ emotionally 
handicapped, conducting two 
one-hour sessions weekly, on his 
own time, for such children. at 
Auburn’s Middle School, at, the 
Armory, at Boykin School, and 
at the Achievement Center in 
Opelika. 

He and _ interested students 
work on a one-to-one, sometimes 
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from left: Cleveland W. Randolph, Jeff Lovvor 
Stewart, Michael W. Woodford, Clinton H. Parke™ 
and Danny R. Johnson. Not shown: Herman Les- 
ter Bell, Jr., Thomas R. Adams, William Phillips 
Donald D. Killingsworth, 


and Levon 
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Look And Feel Better 
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two-to-one basis with the young- 
sters. Not only is coordination 
improved, but so is the self- 
image. “Studies show that some 


Alumni In The News— 


Simmons 


King 
Dr. Maxwell C. King ’50, Pres- 
ident of Brevard Community 
College in Cocoa, Fla., has been 
elected president for 1971-72 of 
the Florida Association of Col- 
leges and Universities, an or- 
ganization representing 50 pub- 
lic and private colleges and uni- 
versities in Florida. Dr. King, 
at the age of 32, became the na- 
tion’s youngest college president 
when he was appointed as the 
first president of Indian River 
Junior College in Ft. Pierce 
when it was established in 1960. 
He became the third president 
of Brevard Community College 
in 1968. He is listed in Who’s 
Who in American Education and 
Who’s Who in the Southeast. Dr. 
King was named as one of Flor- 
ida’s Five Outstanding Young 
Men of the Year for 1961 by the 
Florida Jaycees, and was nomi- 
nated in 1962 by the Florida 
Jaycees for America’s Ten Out- 
standing Young Men. He and 
his wife, Doris, have five chil- 
dren. 


E. H. (Ham) Simmons ’51 be- 
came manager of marketing at 
General Electric’s Low Voltage 
Switchgear Department in Phil- 
adelphia, ‘Pa., on May 10. He 
was previously manager of in- 
dustrial and contractor sales and 
product planning at GE’s Me- 
dium Transformer Department 
in Rome, Ga. Mr. Simmons 
served in the Korean War on a 
destroyer and has held various 
positions with General Electric. 
He and his wife, Ramie, have 
three children, Mark, Brenda, 
and Bridget. 


25 per cent of youngsters in- 
volved in physical exercise ther- 
apy have improved their I.Q.” 
he says. 


So dedicated to the “cause” is 
Martincic, that he bought a spe- 
cial. van to carry. specialized 
equipment bought -or made for 
the children. He also attends nu- 
merous clinics and shortcourses 
related to this interest. 


Martincic stories are legend. 
Like the Christmas vacation a 
Lee County resident heading 
North along snow-banked high- 
ways spotted another Lee County 
car, stalled. It wasn’t. Martincic 
had parked his car to do his 
push-ups in the snow. 


Martincicisms are legend, too. 
Just let him talk about his stu- 
dents—or his family of dogs. 
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research computer programmer 
with the University of Alabama 
in Birmingham. 


BORN: A daughter, Jean Me- 
chelle, to Mr. and Mrs. Judson 
H. Lewis, Jr., (Sharon Morris) 
on Nov. 5. The Lewises recently 
moved to Miami, Fla., where he 
is with O.K. Storage & Trans- 
fer Co., Allied Van Lines Agent. 


A daughter, Laura Michelle, to 
Mr. and Mrs. William Leveille 
(Carol Williams '69) of Atlanta 
on Feb. 23. William is an: archi- 
tect with Sanders & Associates 
in Atlanta... 


‘ WHERE THEY’RE WORK- 
71 ING: Richard Foster 
Owens, engineer with Brown 
Engineering in Huntsville . 
Ellen Vann, prégrammer with 
Western Electric in Atlanta . 
Pamela Perry teaches at Jordan 
High in Columbus, Ga. . 


Larry R. Shivers, management 
trainee with Deering-Milliken in 
LaGrange, Ga... . Harriet Ann 
Leverett teaches in LaFayette 
5 Susanta Kumar Ghorai 
(Ph.D.), assistant professor of 


Physics at Alabama State Uni- 
versity in Montgomery ... 


GAME FOOTBALL—Captains Tommy Yearout, left, and Pat Sul- 
livan presented the A-Day Game football to Jimmy Brown “46, 
president of the Auburn Alumni Association. 


JUNE, 1971 
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FRANKLIN LECTURER — The Very Reverend 
Alan Richardson, center, completed the 1970-71 
Franklin Lectures in Science and Humanities at 
Auburn on May 4-5. Pictured with him, left, are 
John McCarty, secretary of the John and Mary 
Franklin Foundation of Atlanta, and W. Kelly 


Mosley ’24, right, chairman of the Foundation. 
The Franklin Foundation sponsors the lecture 
program at Auburn which brings outstanding 
speakers to the campus to lecture and to meet 
with students and professors. Dean Richardson 
is a distinguished theologian-historian. 


Poll Shows W hat Students T hink 


by Paul Till 
Auburn University students classify themselves as more 
“liberal” now than when they entered college, according to 
a recent random selection poll of the students. 


The poll was the first of a se- 
ries to be taken this year by the 
new student opinion § surveys 
committee of Auburn’s Student 
Government Association (SGA). 
Sonny Strange, survey chairman, 
said the committee used tech- 
niques similar to the Gallup and 
Louis Harris poils. 

Strange said his committee us- 
ing the “quota random sampling 
technique” polled 300 of Au- 
burn’s 14,229 students. Strange 
said, however, that the number 
was more than enough to com- 
plete an accurate survey using 
the “random technique.” 

The poll also showed that most 
Auburn students do not believe 
demonstrations are an effective 
form of protest. Survey results 
show 37.7 per cent feel demon- 
strations do “more harm than 
good,’”” while another 18 per cent 
believe they are “ineffective” 
and 27 per cent feel they are 
“effective.” 

Other questions on the survey 
included, “Should the University 
provide women students, regard- 
less of their marital status, with 
the Pill?” The reply was close 
with 45.8 per cent saying “no” 
and 40.5 per cent replying “yes.” 

Also on the questionnaire. ‘Do 
you think the SGA should pro- 
vide a pregnancy counseling ser- 
vice to students?” The students’ 
answer was 68 per cent “yes” 
and 18 per cent “no.” 

A student poll showed. that 
Auburn students are concerned 
about pollution and the environ- 
ment and are apparently willing 


to do something about it through 
an educational approach. 

Some 80 per cent of the stu- 
dents polled said they favored a 
curriculum on the Auburn cam- 
pus leading to a degree in en- 
vironmental science, and eight 
per cent said they would have 
entered such a curriculum if one 
had been offered. Auburn’s larg- 
est curriculum has only 5,3 per 
cent of Auburn’s total enroll- 
ment at the present. 

Another 67 per cent said they 
thought the career potential and 
job availability warranted such a 
curriculum. 

The ecology questions were put 
on the questionnaire at the re- 
quest of a member of a univer- 
sity committee studying the feas- 
ibility of an ecology curriculum 
at Auburn. 

The poll, taking some national 
questions into consideration, re- 
vealed that Auburn students sup- 
port Vice President Spiro Agnew. 
Some 62 per cent rated the Vice 
President positively on the Au- 
burn campus, while in a recent 
nationwide poll of students, only 
27.3 per cent rated him positive- 
ly. Almost 64 per cent rated Vice 
President Agnew negatively na- 
tionwide, but only 37 per cent 
rated him negatively at Auburn. 

Nationally 54.7 per cent said 
the Vice President has been too 
outspoken while 38 per cent at 
Auburn think he has been too 
outspoken. Some 59 per cent at 
Auburn said the Vice President 
represents their views, while on- 
ly 20.4 per cent of the students 


nationwide said he represents 
their views. 

Auburn students also have 
more confidence in President 
Nixon’s movement into Cambod- 
ia than do students nationwide. 
While 52 per cent of the Auburn 
students polled feel the Cam- 
bodian military operation will 
shorten the war, only 21 per cent 
of the students nationwide feel 
this way. 
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Hub Bost Harrington, systems 
design engineer with Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. in Newport News, Va... . 


Craig Brewer, engineering 
trainee with Florida Power & 
Light in Stuart, Fla. . 


Billy Joe Bonds, assistant 
county supervisor with the FHA 
Office in Clanton . .. Jennie 
Sue Pemberton Alford teaches 
science at Goodwater Elemen- 
tary School in Goodwater . . 
Clifford Evans, public health en- 
gineer with the State of Alabama 
in Montgomery .. . 


Judy Moore Cantrell, speech 
therapist with Douglas School in 
Columbus, Ga... . Maria Paul, 
computer programmer with TRW 
Systems Group, Inc., in Houston, 
Tex. ... Godfrey Henry Straub, 
Iti, pharmacist intern with Nix- 
on Drugs in Mobile... 


Harold Alexander (Alec) Dud- 
ley, Jr., management associate 
with Citizens and Southern in 
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Columbus, Ga. ... Don Autry 
Fowler, controller personnel 


manager with Withlacoochee 
Electric Co-op in Dade City, 
Ga. . 


Elwood Keith Waites, assistant 
county supervisor with FHA in 
Carrollton . Wayne Morris 
Speegle, engineer with Owen 
Steel Co. in Gastonia, N.C. ... 

Glenn Smith, pharmacy intern 
with Lee Drug Co. of Georgia in 
Auburn ... Mary Ruth Keeble, 
speech therapist at Children’s 
Center of Montgomery . .. Mary 
Shoffeitt teaches elementary 
schoo] in Decatur, Ga... . 

Teresa Braswell Ogletree 
teaches at Boykin Elementary 
School in Auburn .. . George 
M. Graham, assistant geologist 
with Reese E. Mallette Asse. in 
Birmingham .. . John R. Creek, 
Jr., field engineer with Schlum- 
berger Well Surveying Co., in 
Lake Charles, La. ... 

Gary Floyd, sales representa- 
tive with Xerox in Birmingham 
. . . George William Fievet, Jr., 
with General Electric . . . Jerry 
Lanice Battles (Ed.D.), dean of 
students at Columbia State Com- 
munity College in Columbia, 
ET: ip Tels 

Jerry D. Fields, assistant elec- 
trical engineer at Republic Steel 
in Gadsden Richard C. 
Mocdy, assistant manager with 
Jones Tire Co. in Montgomery .. 

Henry Levi Mellen, III, train- 
ee with Hamilton & Shackelford 
Insurance in Birmingham . . 
Donald Ray Beasley, designer 
with Lacy R. McCall & Associ- 
ates in Montgomery . . . John 
Franklin Palmer, Jr., engineer 
with Southern Services in Bir- 
mingham ... 

Marie Ann Stillman First, in- 
tern pharmacist with Clark’s 
Parkway Pharmacy in Opelika 
.,. Richard J. Spavins, engineer 
with Elmore-Coosa Telephone 
Co. in Eclectic . . 


William Harold Phillips, Jr., 
pharmacist with T. J. Landham 
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in Talladega . Winellen 
(Pooh) Boyatt, interior designer 
with Bill Garner in Fort Myers, 
|} Mel eras 

Roye Annette Deerman, assist- 
ant buyer for clothing depart- 
ment at Pizitz’s in Birmingham 

. Diane Woody, payroll ac- 
countant for Jackson-Atlantic, 
Inc., in Atlanta. In" August she 
will begin teaching secondary 
school... 

Robert Douglas Cole, mainte- 
nance engineer with Automatic 
Electric in Huntsville... Jeff 
L. Stewart, intern pharmacist 
with Adams Pharmacy in Mont- 
gomery . Thomas Floyd 
Worthy, quality control director 
with Columbus Mills, Inc. in Co- 
lumbus, Ga... . Davelyn Bolton 
Vinson, math teacher at La- 
Grange, Ga. .. . Alden Chester 
Main (Ph.D.), assistant special- 
ist in forestry with the Exten- 
sion Service at L.S.U. in Baton 
Rouge... 

Wen-Chi Victor Chen (MS) 
mechanical designer with Sar- 
gent and Lundy Engineers in 
Chicago . . . Michael W. Wood- 
ford, pharmacy intern at the 
Medical Center Hospital in 
Huntsville ... Ben A. Living- 
ston, assistant manager with 
Winn-Dixie in Alexander City . . 

Don Doyle Riggs, pharmacist 
with Gibson’s Pharmacy in Sel- 
ma... John Ray Mann, assist- 
ant production manager with Ta- 
ble Rock Laboratories in Green- 
ViTIG, Pade ee 

Julio C. Otero, Jr., project en- 
gineer with Gulf-Degremont Inc., 
in Liberty Corners, NW. 
Judith Ann Horne, secretary in 
the Political Science Department 
at Auburn .. 

John A. Smith, IV, farms with 
his father at Nixburg . . . Bren- 
da C. Smith, teaches fifth grade 
in Alexander City ... Alva P. 
Burkhalter (Ph.D.), state coordi- 
nator of aquatic plant research 
and control with the Florida De- 
partment of Natural Resources 
in Tallahassee . 
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WHITE HOUSE WEDDING— Bill Hines, a retired Navy Commander 
and now a graduate student at Auburn in educational media, su- 
pervised the cameramen and crew for the filming of Linda John- 
son’s wedding. At the time, Mr. Hines was second in command at 
the Navy Photographic Center in Washington, during the last two 
years of the Johnson administration. He and his 22-man filming 
crew, the only ones allowed to photograph the event, mounted cam- 
eras behind a false wall in the East Room. Only the lens were 
visible. The crew also did documentaries, and these, along with 


Linda’s wedding, are now in the Johnson Library at the University 
of Texas. 


HELLO THERE — Miss Buffy Sanford (left) 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Sandy Sanford of Dade- 
ville, and Miss Beverly Bauman (right), daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Dick Bauman of Auburn, are 
enjoying the new sandbox-train on the play- 
ground of Caroline Draughon Village, Auburn’s 


Gary Patelski (MS) control 
systems engineer with Saginaw 


Steering Gear in Saginaw, 
Mich.... 
Catherine Dragoin Buckhalt 


teaches at Auburn Jr. High in 
Auburn ... Charles D. Holliday, 
Jr., management assistant with 
South Central Bell in Mobile... 
Florine Allen Henderson, direc- 
tor and teacher with Presby- 
terian Week Day School in West 
Point, Ga.... 


Robert A. Wright, development 
engineer with Sperry in Gaines- 
ville, Fla. . . . Donna Meadows 
Doughty teaches in Mobile . . 
Suzan Alice Curry works at the 
Auburn National Bank ... 


Michael Dean Fitzhugh, agent 
with Mutual Savings Life in Mo- 
bile .. . William S. Brown, civil 
engineer with Carter and Bur- 
gess, Inc., in Fort Worth, Tex. .. 

Julia Farmer Nix teaches fifth 
grade in Opelika ... Bobby Earl 
Jones, extension farm agent with 
Auburn Extension Service in 
Carrollton ... Kenneth E. Ham- 
by, associate electrical engineer 
with Republic Steel in Gads- 
den": 

John D. Braddock, engineer 
with B. B. McCormick & Sons, 
Inc., in Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 
. . . Michael E. Idzikowski, pro- 
ject engineer with Delco Elec- 
tronics Division of GMC in Oak 
Creek, Wis... . 

Patricia Irene Skelton, secre- 
tary in the Office of Student 
Affairs at Auburn . . . Bradford 
M. Brannon, Jr., accountant with 
Gee & Jenson Consulting Engi- 
neers in West Palm Beach, Fila. . 

John Wesley Craft, Jr., man- 
agement assistant with South 
Central Bell in Birmingham . . 
Michael Hugh Pritchett, claims 
adjuster with Allstate Insurance 
in Akron, Ohio... 

David Stephen Colquett, traf- 
fice assistant with General Tele- 
phone of Florida in Tampa, Fla. 

. . Susan Hoerlein, secretary 
and counselor with World Wide 


Travel in Cincinnati, Ohio... 

Richard Plagge, patrolman 
with the Opelika Police Depart- 
ment ... Sharon Diane White, 
floating banker with the Bank 
of Huntsville . . .James Michael 
Hawkins, special college agent 
with Liberty National Life In- 
surance in Auburn .. 

Martha Dell Lee, rehabilita- 
tion counselor with Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service in Annis- 
ton ... Emily Ann Zewen, re- 
porter with the Orlando Senti- 
nel-Star in Cocoa, Fla... . 

Kenneth C. Baker, drawing 
coordinator with UMC-Nolin in 
Montgomery . . . Grace Evelyn 
Garner works at Gateway, a 
home for dependent children in 
Birmingham ... Ray Franklin 
Griffin, manager with Jefferson- 
Carolina Corp. in Gaffney, S.C. . 

James F. Mitchell, Jr., loan 
officer with the Bank of Brew- 
ton ... Carl Robertson, produc- 
tion engineer with McDermott 
Fabricators in Morgan City, La. 

. Antonio R. Oyarzun, me- 
chanical engineer trainee with 
Allied Chemical Corp. in Baton 
Rouge, La. . 

James Alexander Hines, III, 
head of social science in the 
Washington, Ga., Central Jr. 
High. He begins work on a mas- 
ter’s in psychology and counsel- 
ing at the University of Geor- 
gia this month. 

IN GRADUATE SCHOOL: 
Carol Campbell is a graduate 
student at Auburn in family and 
child development. She has an 
assistantship and works at the 
Child Study Center ... Dha- 
renda Yog Goswami (M.S.) is 


.in the Mechanical Engineering 


Department at Auburn... 
Ethel Moon Taylor is working 
as a teacher’s aid in the Auburn 
city schools while attending 
graduate school in education . . 
Benjamin Preston Blankinchip 
is a teaching assistant in biology 
at Auburn Joseph Paul 
Youngbloed is a graduate stu- 
dent in horticulture at Auburn .. 


married student housing. The recent arrival of 
18 new pieces of equipment will benefit studying 
parents almost as much as it will their children. 
Now it will be “take me out to the playground,” 
where exuberant small ones can whoop, holler 
and play, exercising vocal chords and muscles. 


Allen Fountain has received 
a State Scholarship of Merit to 
attend the University of Ala- 
bama School of Medicine. . . 
Arthur Herbert Fowle, Ii, is 
working toward a Master of Bus- 
iness Administration at Georgia 
State University ... 

Charles Hooper is attending 
the Cumberland School of Law 
in Birmingham. 

WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
S. Sgt. Rodney W. Baker, who 
completed his studies here under 
the Air Force Airman Education 
and Commissioning program, is 
attending OTS at Lackland AFB, 
Tex., and will be commissioned 
a second lieutenant upon grad- 
uation . 

2/Lt. Michael Thompson Cas- 
sity is now undergoing pilot 
training with the Air Force. . 
Andrew Robert Whiteley is on 
two years active duty with the 
Navy ... Sgt. Larry T. Fulford 
is stationed with the Air Force 
in Alcoubury, England . . . Wil- 
liam Lynch Alford, student pilot 
at Moody AFB, Ga.... 


2/Lt. Walton Del Alley is at- 
tending the Officer Basic Course 
with the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers at Ft. Belvoir, Va. He will 
return to Auburn in September 
as a graduate teaching assistant 
in the Department of Chemis- 
eye 
_ Marshall R. Lyons, commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant and 
now on duty with the Army Or- 
dinance Department at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, Md. .- - - 

Lt. Ollie Web Boyd, Jr., serv- 
ing with the Marines in Viet- 
nam... 2/Lt. John L. Moss, 
serving with the Army at Ft. 
Eustis, Va... . 

MARRIED: Lucy Mary Ruth 
Lunceford to Clyde B. Herring 
on April 17. They live in Tal- 
lassee Pamela Josephine 
Kjar °70 to John W. Craft, Jr. 
in March. They live in Birming- 
ham... Jane Heath ’70 to Del 
Alley on March 17 in Enterprisé- 


